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DREAM-TRYST. 


Tue breaths of kissing night and day 
Were mingled in the eastern Heaven ; 
Throbbing with unheard melody 
Shook Lyra all its star-chord seven ! 
When dusk shrank cold, and light trod 
shy, 
And dawn’s grey eyes were troubled 
grey ; 
And souls went palely up the sky, 
And mine to Lucidé. 


There was no change in her sweet eyes 
Since last I saw those sweet eyes shine ; 

There was no change in her deep heart 
Since last that deep heart knocked at 

mine. 

Her eyes were clear, her eyes were Hope’s, 
Wherein did ever come and go 

The sparkle of the fountain-drops. 
From her sweet soul below. 


The chambers in the house of dreams 
Are fed with so divine an air 
That Time’s hoar wings grow young 
therein, 
And they who walk there are most fair. 
I joyed for one, I joyed for her, 
Who with the Past meet girt about ; 
Where our last kiss still warms the air, 
Nor can her eyes go out. 
F, THoMPson. 


WHERE have you been to-day, Annie 
Smith ? 
Where have you been to-day ? 
By the shore where the river becomes a 
frith ? 
Or up on the hills, away, 
By purple heather and saffron broom, 
Like clouds at the sunset hour, 
And all the well-kent flowers that bloom 
In each breezy hillside bower ? 


Were you there, Annie Smith, that your 
face is so gay, 
And your eyes so laughing and blue ? 
Was it there that you spent the whole of 
the day ? 
Or, tell me, darling, were you 
In the leafy wood where the grass grows 
thick 
With the fairies at their play ? 
Did you flirt with Oberon, dance with Puck, 
That your face, Annie Smith, is so gay ? 





Where have you been to-day, Annie Smith, 
That you smile so gaily on me ? 
By the shore where the river becomes a 
frith ? 
Or were you upon the sea ? 
Did you sail in a pearly shell, Annie Smith, 
With your hair flying free ? 
Do your laughing blue eyes tell, Annie 
Smith, 
Such a happy tale of the sea ? 


Or were you down in the caves, Annie 
Smith, ° 
With the mermaids under the sea ? 
Did the mermen beneath the waves, Annie 
Smith, 
Try to catch and keep you from me? 
Or did you fly through the air all the 
day ? 
Did you frolic with the wind ? 
Did you dine with the man in the moon, I 
pray, 
That your face and your eyes are so laugh- 
ing and gay ? 
Come, Annie, Annie, be quick and say 
Where you have been the whole of the 
day, 
In your body or your mind ? 


Where have you been, Annie Smith, to- 
day, 
That your face and your eyes are so 
calm ? 
Did you hear in the church the minister 
pray ? 
Did you join in the holy psalm ? 
Did he tell of the solemn joys of the blest — 
That your face is so calm and serene, 
That you seem to have ended each earthly 
quest ?— 
In the church, Annie Smith, have you 
been ? : 


Or did you stand on the shore, Annie 
Smith, 
And gaze away to the west ? 
Did you stand where the river becomes a 
frith, ‘ 
With your hands folded over your breast, 
And gaze at the golden skyey gate 
As the sun passed through sublime ? 
Did you get this shadowy light of fate 
On your face at the sunset time ? 


Or are you an angel, Annie Smith, 
For a time from your blessedness riven, 
To guide me over the cold, wan frith 
Of death, to your happy heaven ? 
“Romantic Farce,” by John Davidson. 














From The National Review. 
KOSSUTH AND THE HUNGARIAN WAR OF 
LIBERATION, 

THE death of Louis Kossuth recalls 
to the minds of the newspaper readers 
of this generation a blurred and dim, if 
not forgotten, page of contemporary 
history. Forty years ago there was no 
name more familiar than that of the 
Hungarian dictator. When he came 
to England he met with such a recep- 
tion as scarcely any foreigner has re- 
ceived before or since ; it is a doubtful 
point whether the crowd that thronged 
the streets of London to see him pass 


was not equal to that which gathered to | 


look at Garibaldi, and perhaps nearly 
equal to that tremendous multitude 
which welcomed the Princess of Wales. 
When he made his magnilicent orations 
on English and American platforms 
people fought for tickets, and the 
newspapers paid as much attention to 
him as if he had been a prime minister 
on an electioneering campaign. But 
all that was long ago. The world of 
48 is a vanished world. 


and the events that made Kossuth 


famous lie such things as the Napo- 


leonic coup Weétat, the rise and fall of 


the Second Empire, the Crimean War, | 


the Indian Mutiny, the American Civil 
War, the making of Germany, the 


Franco-German War, the era of Bis-| 


marck, the English in Egypt. No 
wonder we cannot quite clearly discern 


what lies behind that selva selvaggia, | 


and that we find it an effort to recall 
the time when Italy —not yet united 
and not yet bankrupt — was biting the 
heel of the Tedeschi, and when Austria, 
still unchastened by Solferino and Sa- 
dowa, was the ruthless oppressor of 
struggling nationalities. 

How commonly this Austro-Hunga- 
rian War is misunderstood has been 
shown pretty 
Home Rule discussions of the past few 
years. Even now it is probable that 
Radical orators, in search of historical 
analogies, are to be found who will tell 
a sympathetic crowd, amid cheers, that 
‘¢ Home Rule ”’ gave peace to Hungary, 
aud healed the wounds of the Austrian 
monarchy ; and Mr, Gladstone has fre- 
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Between us| 


frequently during the | 
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| quently drawn a parallel between the 
state of Hungary and the state of Ire- 
land. In reality the analogy is abso- 
lutely false and misleading. There is 
no similarity between the two cases. 
Hungary, before the war of 1848, was 
not what Gladstonian speakers appear 
to imagine —an oppressed province, 
which rose to extort by force of arms 
the grant of self-government from its 
is 


oppressor. It was, what Ireland 

not and never has been since the 
days of Brian Boroimhe, if then: a 
nation. It did not ask Austria to 


give it ‘“‘Home Rule ;”’ it merely de- 
manded that the Vienna court and gov- 
ernment should leave it the national 
autonomy it possessed before Austria, 
as aState, existed. The Magyars have 
enjoyed constitutional and parliamen- 
tary government, and local represen- 
tative institutions, quite as long as the 
English ; and they were an indepen- 
dent and organized nation before Ru- 
dolph of Hapsburg had begun the 
curious dynastic and political process 
out of which the Austrian ‘* Empire ”’ 
eventually emerged. In the sixteenth 
century the Hungarians elected as their 
king, Ferdinand of IHapsburg, the in- 
heritor of the Austrian dominions ; but 
ILungary was no more subject to Aus- 
tria than England was subject to Han- 
over after the accession of George I., 
or Scotland subject to England after 
James VI. had been crowned at West- 
minster. This was the theory; for 
some centuries it corresponded more or 
jless to the facts. But in the era of 
strong autocratic monarchy in the last 
century the sovereigns of the house of 
Hapsburg-Lorraine gradually deprived 
the Magyars of many of their local 
rights, and undermined the constitu- 
tional system guaranteed by the 
1**Golden Bull’? of Andreas II., the 
Magna Charta of Hungary. In the pe- 
riod of absolutist reaction and military 
despotism which followed the peace of 
1815 the process was almost completed. 
|The system of Metternich had full 
scope in Hungary. The Vienna court 
jand ministry, under the Emperors 
| Francis and Ferdinand, suppressed the 
‘liberties of the Hungarians by force, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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proscribed free speech, muzzled the 
newspapers, forced the German lan- 
guage on the Diet, and aimed deadly 
blows even at the local county repre- 
sentative assemblies, which had sur- 
vived through the Middle Ages, and 
the religious conflicts of the seven- 
teenth century, and the terrific on- 
slaughts of Turkish barbarism. 

When Kossuth arrived at manhood 
Hungary was fermenting with the 
leaven of resistance to the encroach- 
ments of Austria. But it was ferment- 
ing also with another leaven. The 
national polity was constitutional and 
representative ; but the constitution 
was that of a feudal aristocracy. The 
peasantry were almost in the condition 
of the medizval villeins ascripti glebe. 
They had no place in the constitution 
and no political rights. The franchise, 
the right of sitting in the county coun- 
cils, and that of electing representa- 
tives to the Diet, were limited to the 
‘“‘nobles,’? who corresponded to the 
military tenants and freeholders under 
the Western feudal system. The no- 
bles were simply a privileged caste, 
who had all the benefits and none of 
the burdens of citizenship. The peas- 
ant held his land on a semi-servile ten- 
ure and paid practically all the taxes ; 
his class constituted the misera plebs 
contribuenda of old Hungarian legal 
documents. The Liberal movement of 
the two decades before °48 was largely 
directed towards the abolition of the 
unjust monopoly of the aristocratic 
class, the alleviation of the condition 
of the peasantry, and the destruction 
of the surviving relics of feudalism. 
The movement for reform went hand 
in hand with the movement for the 
restoration of the old constitutional 
rights. Both were strenuously opposed 
by Metternich and the Austrian court ; 
both were passionately supported by 
the group of enlightened nobles, and 
ardent young Liberals, chiefly of the 
professional classes, who did their best 
to rouse public feeling as much against 
the selfish Conservatism of the aristoc- 
racy as against the denationalizing pol- 
icy of Vienna. 

To Englishmen, 


Kossuth became 
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known only as the leader in the armed 
‘**insurrection,’’ the dauntless and ver- 
satile dictator who organized resist- 


ance, the fiery orator who poured 
enthusiasm like new wine into the 
veins of a people outnumbered and sur- 
rounded, the resolute and resourceful 
administrator who beat back the legions 
of Windischgratz. But in reality his 
most valuable work was done before 
the war of °48, in keeping alive the 
spirit of the nation during the long 
constitutional struggle, and in giving 
shape and definiteness to the move- 
ment. The champion of democratic 
rights was himself a member of the 
aristocratic order by birth; that is to 
say, he was the son of one of those 
small country gentlemen who were 
ranked among the “nobles,” like the 
vavassores in medieval England. 
Trained as a lawyer, he entered pol- 
itics as the representative in the Upper 
House of the Pressburg Diet, of one 
of those landed lady magnates who, by 
the usage of the Hungarian Constitu- 
tion, were permitted to send proxies to 
the Chamber, though they might not 
sit there themselves. In the Diet Kos- 
suth became conspicuous as one of the 
boldest and most eloquent of the re- 
formers. But his real celebrity and 
popularity came about through the 
press. The government forbade the 
publication of the debates in the news- 
papers ; Kossuth evaded the prohibi- 
tion by circulating a manuscript report 
which passed from hand to hand, and 
was widely copied. The Vienna au- 
thorities did him the good service to 
make him a martyr. They arbitrarily 
and illegally ordered his arrest in 1837, 
and for four years he was imprisoned 
at Pesth. His sufferings were not very 
severe. He was allowed to see his 
friends, to conduct his correspondence, 
and to read as many books as he 
pleased. This period of easy durance 
was not without its advantages for 
him. It gave him time to study Shake- 
speare and Burke, and the authorized 
version of the Bible ; which he did to 
such good purpose that he afterwards 
showed himself to be one of the great- 
est masters of the English language — 
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native or foreign — who ever used that 
language on a public platform. It 
stamped him indisputably as one of the 
chief leaders of the national agitation 
against Austria. And it procured him 
the close acquaintance of Count Wes- 
selenyi, a patriotic magnate whose 
daughter Kossuth subsequently mar- 
ried. Wesselenyi, with Count Stephen 
Szechenyi, and other Liberal leaders, 
shared the punishment inflicted on 
Kossuth. The agitation produced by 
the confinement of their popular politi- 
cians was so menacing that Metternich 
at length thought it advisable to yield. 
In 1841 Kossuth was liberated, and at 
once renewed his journalism by start- 
ing a Liberal paper called the Pesti 
Hirlap. From a business point of view 
the speculation was not very success- 
ful, and Kossuth attempted to retrieve 
his pecuniary position by plunging into 
various agrarian enterprises of a semi- 
philanthropic nature. In 1847 he was 
elected to the Diet, as representative 
of the county of Pesth, and proceeded 
to develop a more “advanced” pro- 
gramme of domestic reform than was 
quite congenial to some of the other 
popular leaders, like Francis Deak, 
who were Conservative and Constitu- 
tional in their tendencies. The no- 
bles, who were at the head of the 
movement, were much more anxious 
to throw off the encroachments of 
Austria than to promote the exten- 
sion of political rights among all classes 
of the population, or to change the 
servile condition of the peasantry into 
the status of free peasant proprie- 
tors. In fact, they regarded Kossuth’s 
cosmopolitan Radicalism and semi-Re- 
publicanism with aversion and alarm. 
It is the most striking testimony to 
Kossuth’s extraordinary energy of 
mind and power over men that he was 
able to whirl the half-reluctant Diet 
and his unwilling allies and colleagues 
along the road his own impetuous 
steps were treading. 

The crisis broke in the spring of 
1848. It had been ripening for years 
in Hungary when suddenly came the 
uprising in Paris which passed like 
an electric spark through the storm- 
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charged air of the Continent and 
brought down the clouds in thunder. 
Nothing more astonishing than the epi- 
demic of revolution which burst over 
Europe in those weeks has been wit- 
nessed this century. Within a fortnight 
of the Great Three Days at the Pari- 
sian barricades the Emperor Ferdinand 
was petitioned to appoint a native Hun- 
garian ministry which was to include 
Count Louis Batthyanyi as minister 
president, Dedk as minister of justice, 
Count Szechenyi as minister of the 
interior, and Kossuth as minister of 
finance. The Vienna government hes- 
itated ; but in less than another fort- 
night the students and the inhabitants 
of the workmen’s suburbs had risen in 
Vienna itself, Metternich fled for his 
life, and the Caumarilla was too terri- 
fied to defy the Magyars openly. Kos- 
suth went to Vienna, his appointment 
und that of the other ministers were 
confirmed, and the partial recognition 
of IIungarian autonomy was supposed 
to be secured by the restoration of the 
old dignity of palatine or viceroy in the 
person of the Archduke Stephen. In 
the Diet the new ministers, dominated 
by the magnetic personality of Kos- 
suth, embarked on the full flood of 
reforming legislation. The magnates 
were induced by the great orator to lay 
aside their fears ; and in a few weeks, 
and almost without opposition, feudal- 
ism was swept away, amid a tempest of 
national enthusiasm. The caste privi- 
leges of the ‘‘ nobles’ were abolished ; 
the franchise was extended so as to 
cover the mass of the middle and trad- 
ing classes; the peasants were com- 
pletely emancipated ; and, to crown all, 
they were declared free proprietors of 
the lands they tilled, the State under- 
taking to compensate the landholders 
for the loss of their feudal and seigno- 
rial rights. With a suddenness more 
than Japanese, Hungary sprang, at a 
bound, out of the Middle Ages and 


9 


seemed launched well on the tide of 
modern progress. 
But other interests speedily dis- 


tracted the attention of the ministers. 
The Croats and Serbs — the wild, semi- 
barbarous Slavonic population of the 
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southern frontier-lands— were included 
in the dominions of the Hungarian | 
crown, and were subject to the author- | 
ity of the Hungarian ministry ; but| 
they cherished an hereditary hatred to 
the Magyars and were easily persuaded 
that the new powers granted to Hun- 
gary menaced their existence and equal 
rights. The intriguing little junta of 
officials and ladies who managed mat- 
ters at Vienna after the departure of 
Metternich made haste to foment this 
movement. Jellachich, the Croat 
leader, an able, unscrupulous, and de- 
termined Slav partisan, animated by a 
fanatical hostility to the Magyars, was 
created ‘“‘ban,’’ or warden of the 
marches, and with secret encourage- 
ment from Vienna he enlisted a large 
force of Croat highlanders and border- 
ers, and broke into Hungary. Tech- 
nically this was rebellion, and the 
emperor could not refuse to the Hun- 
garian ministry permission to deal with 
it by force of arms. Batthyanyi and 
Kossuth called out the ‘* Honved,” or 
national militia of Hungary, and Ferdi- 
nand was compelled to declare Jella-| 
chich a rebel and an outlaw. This 
jaitter move was a mere pretence. | 
While the Hungarians were attacking | 
the ban in the name of the “king,” 
the king was supplying him with assist- 
ance in money, arms, and presently, as 
it appeared, in troops. Almost before 
they knew it, the Hungarian ministry 
had drifted into war ; and though nom- 
inally they were not at war with the 
house of Hapsburg, but, on the con-| 
trary, were fighting to vindicate its 
authority over its revolted subjects, the 
turn of affairs frightened those of Kos- 
suth’s colleagues whose sympathies | 
were monarchical and Conservative. 
Batthyanyi and Dedk resigned, and a 
Council of National Defence was con- 
stituted (still nominally with the em-| 
peror’s sanction) with Kossuth as 
president. From that date, until the | 
collapse of the Hungarian cause before | 
the Russians a year later, Kossuth was 

° | 
the life and soul of the Hungarian | 








*‘insurrection.’’ Ilis first task was to | 
suppress the Croats, now well on their | 
way to the capital. 


A desperate battle | 
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was fought at Vallencze, and Jellachich 
was beaten. After this victory the 
imperial government threw off the dis- 
guise and openly sent assistance to the 
ban. But this roused the Viennese to 
fury. A conflict in the streets was 
precipitated by the attempt of the gov- 
ernment to send away five regiments to 
the assistance of Jellachich who was 
now falling back towards the Austrian 
frontier. The people prevented the 
soldiers from leaving the capital ; the 
emperor fled; and the war minister, 
Latour, the most active member of the 
Camarilla, was murdered. The city 
was in the hands of the insurgents, 
who closed the gates, manned the for- 
tifications, and held out against the 
Imperialist besieging army under Win- 
dischgratz. Kossuth, somewhat un- 
wisely, sent several battalions of his 
still raw and untrained troops to the 
relief of the Viennese. But his route 
was barred by Jellachich, who had 
effected a junction with Windischgratz, 
and a battle was fought at Schewchat, 
outside Vienna. The Viennese made 
a desperate aitempt at a sortie, which 
was ineffective ; and the Hungarians 
were defeated and compelled to re- 
cross the Leitha. The war between 
Hungary and Austria had now fairly 
set in, and Kossuth, recognizing that 
Buda-Pesth was far too near the Aus- 
trian frontier to be safe, withdrew the 
seat of government to the town of 


| Debreczin, far away to the eastward, 
‘and in the heart of the great Hunga- 


rian plain. The war began in earnest 


lat the end of 1848, with the abdication 


of the Emperor Ferdinand, the acces- 
sion of his nephew the present em- 
peror Francis Joseph (who —such is 
the irony of events—is now pretty 
nearly as popular in all parts of his 
dominions as any sovereign in Eu- 
rope), and the invasion of Hungary 
simultaneously by three Austrian ar- 
mies numbering more than one hun- 
dred thousand men. 

The eight months’ campaign that 
followed is one of the most extraordi- 
nary of modern times. That the Hun- 
garians would be able to make even a 
decent show of resistance to the whole 
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power of Austria now exerted against 
them seemed at first sight incredible. 
The Imperialists had the whole re- 
sources and population of the hereditary 
States to fall back upon; they had a 
large trained army, a regular military 
organization, officers and generals, of 
whom many had seen service in the 
Napoleonic wars thirty years before, 
and a sufficient, if not particularily flour- 
ishing, credit. Nothing, at first sight, 
could seem more forlorn than the situ- 
ation of the Hungarians. On _ three 
sides Austria stretched an arm round 
their little island of steppe and plain 
and mountain-slope; on the fourth 
they were confronted by the angry and 
jealous neutrality of Russia. Western 
Europe sympathized with them, but 
had not the least intention of doing 
anything effective to help. Against 
the armies of their foes they had noth- 
ing to oppose but an open country with 
few fortresses and few natural facilities 
for defence, and a population not much 
exceeding five millions, for the Serbs, 
Wallachians, and other non-Magyar 


inhabitants were actively or passively | 


hostile. The situation seemed desper- 
ate enough; but five centuries of a 
struggle for existence against the Turks 
had taught the Hungarians to accept 
desperate situations without flinching. 
The warlike energies of the nation 
were roused; the Honved battalions 
were swelled by thousands of eager 
recruits; and Kossuth’s measures to 
provide war material and maintain the 
financial equilibrium by means of a 


great issue of paper currency were | 


vigorously supported by the people. 
The Austrian generals, who had 


counted on a sort of military parade | 


through the country, found themselves 
face to face with armies, inferior, it is 
true, in numbers and equipment to 
their own, but in most cases admirably 


led, and animated by a dauntless spirit | 


of patriotism, and a natural military 
aptitude, which compensated to some 
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supplied with generals, staff, cannon, 
and the other accessories, were again 
and again beaten by numerically infe- 
rior forces, largely composed of hasty 
levies of volunteers, badly armed, and 
in some cases almost destitute of artil- 
lery, and corps de genie. The common 
opinion of modern scientific officers is 
that the bravest troops in the world, if 
untrained and loosely disciplined, can- 
not hold their own against regular 
regiments. Gambetta’s attempt to pro- 
long the Franco-German War, after the 
collapse of the armies of the Rhine, by 
throwing hordes of National Guards 
and Mobiles upon the well-organized 
invaders, is generally held to have been 
a magnificent absurdity, absolutely un- 
justifiable from the military point of 
view, though perhaps defensible on 
political and other grounds. The im- 
mense civilian armies which Grant and 
Lee handled in the American War of 
Secession were formidable enough to 
one another ; but Lord Wolseley has 
placed on record his opinion that thirty 
thousand European regular troops, 
thrown on one side or the other, could 
have decided the conflict at any period 
of the campaign. And—to come 
down to a subject of more living inter- 
est to every reader of this paper— 
there is no officer of any real authority 
| who believes that our two hundred 
|thousand ‘efficient ’’ volunteers, in 
| their present state of military nudity 
and rawness, could hold their own — 
albeit, man for man, as good fighting 
material as can be found in most coun- 
tries—could hold their own against. 
two or three French or German corps 
d’armée, well led, well equipped, and 
well trained, and properly supplied 
with the staff, guns, and appliances 
without which an army is an armed 
mob. 

The Hungarian War of 1849 seems 
almost to contradict these conclusions. 
_But there are some other considera- 
tions to be taken into account. For 











extent for their deficiency in drill, dis- | one thing, and in spite of the strate- 
cipline, and training. To the intense | gists and the military theorists, it is 
surprise of the civilized world — which | always to be recollected that war is a 
contented itself with applause —the| game in which much, very much, de- 
armies of Francis Joseph, properly ' pends on the character of the players. 
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You cannot get rid of the personal 
element, especially in the matter of 
leadership ; and that, with due respect 
to the scientific soldiers, makes war too 
often deplorably unscientific. You 
may get a Hannibal, a Charles the 
Twelfth, a Turenne, or a Clive on one 
hand, or a Varro, a Count Daun, a 
Villeneuve, or a Marshal Benedek on 
the other, and things happen quite 
otherwise than they should according 
to all the rules of war. Now, that 
element counted very strongly indeed 
in the campaign of 1849. Probably no 
great nation has been more consistently 
and uniformly unlucky in its command- 
ers than Austria; and Windischgratz 
was conspicuously incompetent even 
for an Austrian general. On the other 
hand, the Magyars were remarkably 
fortunate in their military leaders. 
Gérgey, Klapka, Bem, <Aulich, and 
Damjanich were excellent officers, who 
handled their raw and heterogeneous 
levies on the battlefield and the march 
with a skill as remarkable as the inefli- 
ciency of their opponents. Nor must 
it be forgotten that while these and 
the other superior officers of the Mag- 
yar armies were professional soldiers, 
there was also a strong corps of reg- 
ular troops to stiffen the half-trained 
militia. Gérgey’s army of the Upper 
Danube, the force which did the best 
and hardest fighting of the war, was 
largely composed of the Hungarian 
troops which had come over from the 
Imperial service ; and the hussars, who 
won the chief honors in the campaign, 
were the very pick of the Austrian 
cavalry. With all this the contest, at 
first, seemed ridiculously unequal. The 
Hungarian armies found themselves 
compelled to fall back on all sides be- 
fore the invaders ; and if these latter 
had been led by commanders of ordi- 
nary ability, and directed with common 
intelligence, the scattered and disor- 
ganized defending contingents should 
have been struck and broken before 
they could have acquired cohesion and 
solidity. 

But Windischgritz hesitated and de- 
layed ; and the early spring of 1849 was 
brilliantly used by the Magyar leaders, 
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Bem, the Polish general who had 


offered his sword to the patriots, 
plunged into Transylvania, stamped 
out the insurrection of the Wallachi- 


ans, and drove the Imperialists from 
the province. Gdérgey, after a rapid 
and masterly march through the North- 
ern Carpathians, appeared on the 
Theiss, and by the end of March the 
united Hungarian armies, under Dem- 
binski, Gérgey, and Klapka, were con- 
centrated in front of Debreczin and 
ready for a forward offensive move- 
ment. Kossuth had insisted on giving 
the supreme command to the Pole, 
Dembinski— a very unfortunate selec- 
tion, for Dembinski, besides being a far 
inferior commander to some of his 
subordinates, roused the furious jeal- 
ousy of Gérgey. The latter was prob- 
ably the ablest of all the Hungarian 
officers as a tactician. A major in the 
Austrian service, he offered his sword 
to the Pressburg ministry at the out- 
break of hostilities with the Croats, 
and was appointed by Kossuth to the 
command of the defeated army on the 
battlefield of Schewchat. His character 
and conduct have formed the subject 
of a bitter and unsettled controversy, 
through which perhaps the best guide 
is to be found in the two volumes of 
‘* Memoirs’! published by him three 
years after the war, when Aulich, 
Damjanich, and other heroes of the 
Revolution had been sent to a bloody 
grave, when Kossuth was in exile, and 
Gérgey himself was living at Klagen- 
furt under the contemptuous protection 
of the Viennese government. It is 
clear enough that a deep difference of 
aims and objects divided Kossuth from 
Gérgey, and from many other of the 
military men who had formerly been in 
the Austrian service. These officers 
protested, and probably with sincerity, 
that they had no wish to make war 
upon the ‘king,’ still less to bring 
about the separation of Hungary from 
the Austrian crown. They were seek- 
ing only to vindicate their constitu- 
tional liberties, suppressed under the 
Metternich régime, and to put down the 


1 My Life and Acts in Hungary. By Arthur 
Gorgey. 
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revolt of the non-Magyar races within 
the kingdom. Like most of the col- 
leagues of Kossuth in his first ministry, 
they were Constitutionalists and Con- 
servatives, and had no sympathy with 
the republican and democratic aims 
they accused Kossuth of cherishing. 
Added to this there was the natural 
impatience of the professional soldier 
against civilian dictation. The Com- 
mittee of Public Defence at Debreczin 
constantly interfered with the conduct 
of the military men ; and Gérgey (and 
to some extent he is borne out by 
Klapka,! a witness much more friendly 
to Kossuth) constantly sneers at the 
fussy activity of the excited orators 
who atiempted to control the tactics of 
generals on the battlefield, and ar- 
ranged paper campaigns with the aid 
of lawyers and ladies. There is prob- 
ably some truth in these accusations: 
War after all is a soldier’s business, 
and Kossuth might have done better 
to leave the actual conduct of the cam- 
paign in the hands of some one general 
of sufficient authority and reputation to 
secure and enforce the obedience of the 
rest. As it was, divided aims and dis- 
tracted councils went far to neutralize 
the splendid valor of the Magyar troops 
and the brilliant leading of their offi- 
cers. 

Before, however, the rift had wid- 
ened irretrievably, the Hungarians had 
a wonderful month of victory. In 
April, 1849, the armies of the Theiss, 
advancing under Gérgey, Klapka, and 
Aulich, won victory after victory 
against the main Austrian army on the 
Danube, relieved the great fortress of 
Komaron, drove the enemy across the 
Danube, cleared them out of Pesth, 
and forced them back upon the fron- 
tier. In the midst of these victories 





Kossuth took an unfortunate step. He 
induced the Diet at Debreczin to de- | 
cree the independence of Hungary and | 
the deposition of the house of Haps- | 
burg - Lorraine. The Committee of | 
Public Defence was dissolved and 
Kossuth proclaimed dictator. These 
proceedings were regarded with the 


1 Memoirs of the War of Independence in Hun- 
gary. By General Klapka. London, 1850. 
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greatest disfavor and suspicion by Gér- 
gey and a good many of his officers. 
It is probably too much to say, as some 
of Kossuth’s partisans did, that Gérgey 
resolved from that moment to betray 
the patriotic cause ; it is certain. that 
he deliberately sacrificed the opportu- 
nity of striking the decisive blow in its 
favor. The road to Vienna lay open 
before the united and victorious Hun- 
garian army; it could probably have 
broken through the shattered and dis- 
organized force on the frontier, have 
possessed itself of the imperial capital, 
and dictated terms to the emperor, long 
before the Russians could reach them. 
For the legions of the Emperor Nich- 
olas had crossed the frontier, and while 
Transylvania had long been filling with 
Russian irregulars and volunteers, a 
Muscovite army of one hundred and 
fifty thousand men was pouring into 
Hungary from Poland. ‘ Europe” 
looked on at this colossal piece of des- 
potic aggression with dismay, and did 
nothing ; a piece of weakness for 
which eventually the Western powers. 
had to pay by the half-hearted and mis- 
managed attempt to check Russia in 
the Crimea. Gérgey protests in his 
** Memoirs” that the struggle, to every 
military eye, was absolutely hopeless 
from the moment that the Russian in- 
tervention became a certainty, and the 
only thing left for the Magyar insur- 
gents was to sell their lives and the 
liberties of their country dearly by a 
desperate resistance. Kossuth and the 
ministry seem, however, to have 
thought that even to the last there was 
some hope for freedom and victory “ in 
native swords and native ranks.’? Car- 
ried away by the brilliant successes of 
the April campaign, they refused to 
regard the Hungarian cause as lost, 
even when nearly three hundred thou- 
sand Austrian and Russian regular 
troops were closing in upon the con- 
tracting circle of the Magyar armies, 
amounting to less than a third of the 
number. Kossuth’s plan was that the 
army should retire behind the Theiss, 
and endeavor to wear out the Rus- 
sians (whose force he greatly under- 
estimated) in a campaign on the Hun- 
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garian plain, where tropical heat in 
summer worked great havoc among the 
northern troops ; but Gérgey frustrated 
this by marching against the Austrians 
on the Upper Danube. The dissen- 
sions between the government and the 
military men continued during the 
summer of 1849; and meanwhile the 
Russian and Austrian advance became 
irresistible. In July another great de- 
feat was inflicted on Jellachich. But 
the Hungarian armies were gradually 
forced back into the south-eastern cor- 
ner of the country. The government 
fled from Debreczin, and took refuge 
within the walls of Arad. Bem’s small 
army in Transylvania had melted 
away, and the gallant Polish general 
appeared almost alone at the seat of 
government. Gdérgey, after several 
hard-fought engagements, was falling 
back on the same place. The decisive 
battle was fought at Temesvar, where 
the Magyars were totally defeated. By 
the beginning of August even Kossuth 
was convinced that the position was 
hopeless. He resigned his dictator- 
ship into the hands of Gérgey, who on 
the llth of August, at Vilagos, the 
Sedan of the Hungarian War, sur- 
rendered with the remnants of his army 
to the Russians. The other Hunga- 
rian generals had no choice but to fol- 
low his example ; though Klapka still 
held out in Komaron, and only capitu- 
laied seven weeks later under a capitu- 
lation which allowed him to march out 
with the honors of war, and secured 
the lives and liberties of all his troops. 


They were guaranteed against the 
Bloody Assize which Haynau _insti- 
tuted; but the brutal vengeance of 


Austria descended on their comrades. 
Gérgey, amidst a howl of not wholly 
deserved execration, was spared ; Kos- 
suth, with Bem, escaped into Turkey ; 
but Count Louis Batthyanyi, the late 
prime minister of Hungary, the gallant 
Generals Aulich, Damjanich, and Nagy- 
Sandor, and many other heroes of the 
War of Independence, were less foriu- 
nate, and died by the axe, the bullet, 
or the rope. Haynau went about the 


country shooting, hanging, and _ flog- 
ging ; and so ended, with this atrocious ! 
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outburst of vindictive savagery, the 
most striking and brilliant struggle 
against absolutism which the century 
has witnessed. 

Of Kossuth’s later career not much 
is to be said. Thanks to the courage 
of the Turks and the tardy and belated 
intervention of the British government, 
Kossuth was not surrendered to the 
Austrians, who would undoubtedly 
have sent him to the scaffold. He 
came to England and made a sort of 
triumphal progress in this country and 
America, thrilling all hearts by his 
magnificent oratory. But neither En- 
glishmen nor Americans, though they 
sympathized with the Magyars, and 
were delighted to listen to the marvel- 
lous eloquence of their great advocate, 
were able, or particularly wiliing, to 
help them in any effectual manner. 
Kossuth wore himself out for some 
years in fruitless intrigues, and made 
himself rather ridiculous by joining 
Ledru-Rollin and Mazzini in issuing 
swaggering manifestoes in which, from 
the dignified seclusion of London lodg- 
ings, they called upon the Republicans 
of Europe to ‘‘ rise” and throw off the 
yoke of the despots. He entered into 
fruitless negotiations with Louis Napo- 
leon, and tried to persuade the em- 
peror, as he had persuaded himself, 
that his influence with the English 
Liberals was sufficient to force the 
English government to intervene ac- 
tively on behalf of Hungary, if the 
French would take the first steps. 
Finally, mortified and disappointed, he 
withdrew to Italy, where he passed 
the later years of his life, amusing him- 
self with scientific and literary studies, 
and surveying with gloomy eyes the 
gradual reconciliation of Hungary with 
her old oppressor. It was character- 
istic of Kossuth, and, indeed, of the 
school to which he belonged, that he 
would never accept the ‘* compromise ”’ 
of 1867, arranged by the Conservative 
statesman Deak, whereby Hungary 
finally achieved by peaceful means the 
restoration of all those Constitutional 
rights for which she had vainly fought 
in 1848. Almost to the last he re- 
mained unreconciled and _irreconcil- 
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able. He remained an exile, though 
he might long since have gone back in 
safety to the capital, which has con- 
soled itself by making his funeral a 
magnilicent national pageant ; he for- 
feited his citizenship because he could 
not bring himself to render formal 
allegiance to the Hapsburg king ; and 
his name was the watchword of the 
small and dwindling political party of 
his countryman, which declined to rec- 
ognize the Constitutional settlement, 
and cherished the dream of an inde- 
pendent, and possibly Republican Hun- 
gary. He was the living embodiment 
of the ideals of ’48-—those generous, 
impossible ideals —in a world too 
much occupied with its own changed 
aims and pressing interests to sympa- 
thize with his feelings, or even to un- 
derstand them. 

Kossuth indeed was the typical man 
of the Revolutionary period. He was 
full of the large enthusiasms, the gen- 
erous fervor, and the poetical faith in 
enlightenment and progress, which 
characterized Continental Liberalisin at 
a time when to be a Liberal on the 
Continent of Europe meant to be a 
believer in the rights of nations and an 
opponent of an antiquated and obsolete 
despotism. In company with our own 
Radicals of that era the European Lib- 
erals were penetrated by an extreme 
political optimism. They put their 
trust in an approaching millennium 
and believed it would be reached by 
means of free parliaments, universal 
suffrage, government by ‘the people,” 
and other simple devices of that kind ; 
and they fought and talked in favor of 
those expedients with a perfervid ear- 
nestness which the blasé and sceptical 
politician of a later day scarcely com- 
prehends. It does not detract from the 
respect one must feel for the genuine 
honesty and passionate sincerity of men 
like Kossuth and Mazzini to remember 
that, in the first place, the millennium 
is not yet reached ; and in the second, 
that such little progress as we have 
made on the road has been gained not 
by the revolutionary democrats them- 
selves, but chiefly by the constructive 
Conservative statesmen whom they dis- 
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liked and opposed. Bismarck and 
William of Prussia made United Ger- 
many, Cavour and Victor Emmanuel 
United Italy, Dedk and Francis Joseph, 
autonomous and contented Hungary ; 
to these cool-headed and generally 
rather selfish princes and ministers the 
cause of nationality and Constitutional 
progress owes a good deal more than to 
the eloquent Kossuths and Mazzinis, or 
even the fiery Garibaldis. Nor is it to 
be denied that with Kossuth, as with 
Mazzini, the talent for practical states- 
manship was somewhat less conspicu- 
ous than daring courage, high aims, 
and a noble enthusiasm. The contro- 
versy as to the conduct of the military 
operations in Hungary in 1848-49 is an 
old one, and hardly worth reviving ; 
but it is difficult to look into the con- 
temporary records without coming to 
the conclusion that if Gérgey was half- 
hearted and insubordinate, some of 
the censure that has been heaped upon 
his ‘*treason’’ must be shared by the 
fiery dictator, who hurried the move- 
ment against Austrian tyranny into a 
path which many Hungarians, includ- 
ing some of Kossuth’s colleagues, and 
the best of his officers, could not tread 
without reluctance. Nor is it to be de- 
nied that the uncompromising attitude 
adopted by Kossuth towards the house 
of Hapsburg was a serious error. Till 
the unfortunate decree of deposition of 
April, 1849, an accommodation with 
the Vienna court was at least possible ; 
after that it was out of the question, 
and the Hapsburgs, struggling for the 
existence of their State as well as their 
dynasty (for Austria is an impossibility 
with an independent Hungary), were 
bound to fight out the quarrel to the 
end even with the fatal assistance of 
Russia. With all this there is no doubt 
that Kossuth was the soul and the ani- 
mating spirit of the Magyar defence 
against Austrian tyranny; his elo- 
quence, his energy, and the magnetism 
of his personality roused the nation, at 
first lukewarm and rather despondent, 
to the passion of angry revolt which 
enabled them to stand against odds that 
were at first ludicrously disproportion- 
ate. It was a great achievement, and 
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could hardly have been performed by ¢ 
man who had not many of the elements 
of greatness. Nor need one hold that 
the great work of Kossuth’s life was 
a failure, albeit he thought so himself 
during the long years of exile. The 
blood spilt in Hungary in 748 and 749 
was not shed wholly in vain ; the foun- 
dations of the Church, in politics as in 
religion, are laid upon the bones of the 
martyrs. The * midnight’? despotism 
of the earlier half of the century was 
impossible, though temporarily and 
haltingly restored, in the face of the 
sentiment which the splendid struggle 
of the Magyars had roused. 


But they fail not, the kinglier breed 
Who starry diadems attain ; 

To dungeon, axe, and stake succeed, 
Heirs of the old heroic strain. 


The zeal of Nature never cools, 

Nor is she thwarted of her ends, 
When gapped and dulled her cheaper tools, 

Then she a saint and prophet spends. 
I was the chosen trump wherethrough, 

Our God sent forth awakening breath ; 
Came chains? Came death? The strain 

he blew 

Sounds on, outliving chains and death. 

So wrote Lowell ; translating accu- 
rately enough the emotion which Kos- 
suth had inspired, which in the end 
was too strong for Austria and despot- 
ism, in spite of the temporary wreck of 
Hungarian hopes on the evil day of 
Vilagos. 

SIDNEY J. Low. 
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PART FOURTH. 

My anxiety during the remainder of 
the night, after the arrest of Patrick, 
was so great that it seemed to me I 
could hardly wait till morning before 


doing something for his relief. Mis- 
fortune had crowded on misfortune. 
Hardly could I think of Rose and 
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George, my concern was so great for 


Patrick. No time was to be lost, and I 
was resolved to set out at dawn for 
Dublin. 

In the grey of the morning, as I was 
about to depart, I was told that a gen- 
tleman wished to know if I would see 
him in private. If I would grant this 
request, he said he would explain its 
reason. I knew him by name, but I 
had no acquaintance with him, and was 
half disposed to decline to see him; 
but, reflecting that in the straits in 
which we stood, I could not afford to 
throw away any chance of assistance, I 
went down to him. He was on horse- 
back at my door. He asked me, in a 
whisper, io send my servants out of 
the way, and when I had done so he 
dismounted, holding a valise, which he 
had kept hidden under a large cloak. 
He then asked me to help him carry it 
to my own chamber. It was extremely 
heavy for its size, and his evident 
anxiety to make a mystery of its en- 
trance into my house, filled me with 
apprehension. 

When we were alone in my room 
Dilnich (that was my visitor’s name) 
began his explanation by telling me 
that he was about to confide to me 
more than his own life—a friend’s 
honor. He went on to say that he 
came from Sara, the only daughter of 
Fincer, our relative and former friend. 
It was she who, having heard of Pat- 
rick’s arrest, a report of which was 
already all over the neighborhood, had 
gathered together all the ready money, 
jewels, plate, and valuables that she 
could put her hand on at a moment’s 
notice, and had sent them to me, that 
I might use them to defend the honor 
of my family, so cruelly impaired by 
her father in a moment of weakness, 
and establish the innocence of my 
brothers. 

I interrupted Dilnich by expressing 
my high sense of her generosity. 
** Nay,’ he said, “hear me further. 
Sara is a young lady of both birth and 
fortune; she has many excellencies 
and many charms. I chanced to be at 
her house late last night, and found 
her so excited, and so eager to do all in 
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her power to defend your brother, that 
I suspected her secret, and drew from 
her a confession. She had long had 
tender feelings with regard to Patrick. 
The sight of him the other evening in 
distress, renewed those feelings and 
increased them. She thinks she has 
reason to trust that she is not altogether 
indifferent to him. Knowing this, you 
need feel no scruples in accepting this 
assistance from her in his extremity. 
She has her father’s written permission 
to dispose of her own hand, and if such 
a marriage should take place it would 
reunite two noble families, which the 
unhappy circumstances of these times 
have unfortunately divided. 

What could I say to this? I should 
have been only too happy to promote a 
marriage between Sara and Patrick, 
but I could not but remember all he 
had told me concerning Mademoiselle 
de L , his beloved Julie, only a few 
hours before. What answer could I 
make ? My chaise was at the door. 
In my uncertainty I said to Dilnich 
that I would go with him at once to 
return thanks to-his generous relative. 





And I trusted to be guided as to my | 


reception of her generosity by what 
might occur in our interview. 

The distance was short. Sara seemed 
to be anxiously expecting the return of 
Dilnich, and to be rejoiced to see that 
I accompanied him. She showed mea 


letter she had recently received from | 


her father, in which he bitterly re- 
proached himself for the injury he had 
done to the memory of my father and 
the honor of his family. ‘* What makes 
me most uneasy,’”’? he added, “is the 
thought that what I have said falsely 
may bring suspicion on his children.” 
Here I interrupted Sara by begging 


her to let me take possession of that | 


document, and to use it, if necessary, 
in Patrick’s defence. She _ hesitated 
between the honor of her father and 
the safety of her lover, but yielded at 
last to a feeling of justice and honesty. 
Her behavior was so noble, so disinter- 
ested, that my whole heart from that 
moment was devoted to her interests. 
This I say because it is my sole excuse 


for the most fatal step that Heaven | 





§25 
{ever permitted me to take in these 
| days of our misfortune. I could have 
| wished nothing better for Patrick than 
}a marriage with Sara; and this I let 
| her perceive, saying, ‘my brother will 
| be less than man if he does not honor 


| the goudness of your heart, and do 
He does 


| justice to your generosity. 
| not know your generous intentions on 
| his behalf, but I doubt not he already 
|appreciates the excellencies of your 
| character and admires your person.” 

She answered modestly that she had 
always flattered herself that she had 
some share in his regard. 

It was then agreed that Dilnich 
should accompany me to Dublin and 
bring her word how far I seemed likely 
}to succeed in procuring Patrick’s re- 
lease. 

We took with us ten thousand francs, 








which in Ireland was a considerable 
sum. I could not but think that, being 


| perfectly innocent, Patrick’s life must 
certainly be safe, but I had had per- 
| sonal experience of the law’s delays in 
| Dublin, and the great uncertainty I felt 
}as to what were likely to be Patrick’s 
| feelings concerning Sara Fincer, made 
me so miserable that Dilnich, to divert 
|my thoughts, related to me the steps 
by which he had accomplished Fincer’s 
| escape. 

Dublin Castle, the usual place of im- 
prisonment in Ireland for prisoners of 
State, is an old, well-fortified building, 
with several strong towers. Fincer 
was placed in one of these towers, and 
his friends made every possible at- 
tempt, but in vain, to get access to him. 
| Many feared, indeed, lest he might be 
induced, by qualms of conscience, to 
reveal their names. 

Dilnich, who would have been com- 
promised by any discovery of the 
authors of the plot, did his best to 
facilitate Fincer’s escape from prison. 
His own person was not well known 
in Dublin ; he disguised himself as a 
tradesman, and all possible information 
was collected by his friends and him- 
self concerning the prison. They found 
out that the warden of the tower in 
| which Fincer was confined was a mar- 
ried man with children. Dilnich man- 
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aged to get acquainted with this man | Dublin that it was not safe for Dilnich 
and made love to his stout daughter,|to venture near the Castle, and I ear- 
proposing to marry her, after which he | nestly implored him to be careful how 
was received by the jailer and his wife | he showed himself in the street. As 
as one of the family. He never, how-|to myself, IL went at once to visit 
ever, mentioned Fincer’s name, but) the viceroy, who, when I was an- 
one day he said to his future father-in- | nounced, received me with marks of 
law that a considerable sum of money | consideration. After regretting that 
was due to him which he feared would | certain duties were imposed on him by 
never be paid, as his debtor had in-/|his fidelity to his king and to the En- 
curred the displeasure of the govern-| glish government, he assured me that 
ment and had been thrown into prison. |if my brother were innocent I might 
A little enquiry brought out the fact|rely upon it he would do his best to 
that Fincer was this debtor, after which | have him set at liberty. He declined, 
the jailer was easily persuaded to grant however, to hear what I wished to say 
Dilnich an interview with his prisoner, | on his behalf, saying it was too impor- 
that they might settle their affairs. It | tant a matter to be entrusted to bis ear 
was easy, during their conversation | alone. I however obtained permission 
and the exchange of papers concerning | to see Patrick, though only in the pres- 
their pretended accounts, to inform | ence of a messenger of state. 
Fincer of the design on foot and in-| Even with this condition attached to 
struct him how to play his part in it. | the favor, I was glad to have obtained 
One day Dilnich, with great joy, showed | it. My first step was to consult Dil- 
the jailer a note of hand from his pris-| nich, who wished me to take my 
oner, in settlement of his account in| brother a thousand crowns, which at 
full, and consulted him as to how he | any moment he might find of use. ‘I 
might best invest the money. He said | can assure you,” he said, ‘* that unless 
that, delighted at having got the money, | your brother be indicted for high trea- 
and very grateful to Fincer, he would | son, there is not a living soul in all 
like to give him a little supper in his | Dublin who will not, for money, do his 
cell that evening. The jailer con-| best to set him free. I found that out 
sented, and he and his daughter, Dil- | when I was working for Fincer. There 
nich’s promised bride, were the guests | is so little money in Ireland that Irish- 
on the occasion. In the height of their | men will do anything for a handful of 
gaiety Dilnich plunged a dagger into} gold or silver; but then, such horrible 
the jailer’s breast, while Fincer threat- lexecutions have taken place to consol- 
ened his daughter with the same fate if | idate the authority of the English gov- 
she uttered a cry. They had intended | ernment, that people turn pale at the 
that she should take them both to the | very mention of high treason.” 
gates, and see that they passed the| He recommended me to write down 
guard in safety; but the poor girl|this remark, and to hide the scrap of 
fainted, and they could not bring her | paper in the purse in which I should 
to her senses. Fincer took the outer] place the thousand crowns. 
garments of the dead jailer, and they} ‘ But I am afraid my attendant will 
passed the sentinels with more ease | not let me give this purse to Patrick in 
than they expected. Relays of horses | his prison,” said I. 
were in waiting, and before daylight “Then bribe him,’ said Dilnich. 
they had reached the coast. “It would | ** A hundred pistoles! will buy up any 
be a good thing,” Dilnich added, as | of these people.” 
he concluded his narration, ‘if your I hesitated to accept this advice. My 
brother should prove to be confined in| conscience revolted against bribery in 
the same tower.” the first place, and in the second, it 
This proved to be the case, but we| seemed hardly fair to Sara to use her 
soon found that the particulars of Fin- 
cer’s escape were 8O widely known in 1 A pistole was ten francs — two dollars, 
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money in my brother’s cause, till I had 
ascertained what might be his senti- 
ments with regard to her. However, a 
hundred pistoles was not a large sum. 
I had as much as that myself. With 
regard to the bribery I opened my 
heart to Dilnich, who only laughed at 
my scruples and declined to argue the 
matter. 

So I went to the Castle under escort 
of the messenger of state. Patrick was 
greatly moved at my solicitude. ‘ But 
ah!’ he said, ‘“‘it is not for me you 
ought to be concerned. What will be- 
come now of our sister? Who will 
take charge of the affairs of our poor 
George? You do not yet know,’ he 
went on, ‘‘all the horrors of our situa- 
tion, or you would not think of first 
bringing me succor. Go at once, I en- 
treat you, to Paris, where your pres- 
ence is more needed than in Dublin. 
I trust in Heaven to make clear my 
innocence.”’ 

I was touched by his unselfishness 
and his family affection. 

‘* But what,’’ I said, ‘‘ have you con- 
cealed from me, that should make the 
situation of George and Rose worse 
than your own?” “I do not think 
George’s life is in danger,”’ he replied, 
“but now that I am laid up here and 
can do nothing, I will no longer dis- 
guise from you how much I fear for 
Rose. She is virtuous ; who can doubt 
her virtue? She has faced all 
griefs with noble firmness, but she is 
now almost without money, without 
means of support. The duke 


unprotected — you may imagine what I 
dread even to speak of. The firmest 
virtue needs support, and how can we 
feel certain what may take place at any 
moment.”’ 

His words filled me with vague anx- 
iety. ‘* Have pity, Heaven!” I cried ; 
“do not abandon this unhappy girl! 
Ah, Patrick, why did you all despise 
my advice, and refuse to be guided by 
my counsels ?” 

Our distress was so great that it soft- 
ened the heart of the man who had 
been sent to be present at our inter- 


our 


still | 
keeps his eyes on her; young, trustful, | 
inexperienced, in a foreign land and | 
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view. When I saw this I did not think 
it would be bribery to offer him part of 
the sum that Dilnich had advised me to 
bestow on him. He received it with 
gratitude, and then said that, as he 
could perceive nothing treasonable in 
our discourse, he would leave us to talk 
over our family affairs together. 

“Ah, Patrick,’ I exclaimed, when 
we found ourselves alone, “what I 
dread is your want of firmness. This 
will weaken your defence if I am not 
by to encourage you. But, ah! I know 
a way,if you would listen to my coun- 
sels, by which you could repair all our 
losses and misfortunes. You could 
place Rose in safety. You could accel- 
erate the liberty of George. You could 
keep me here to work in your behalf. 
| You could restore the fortunes of our 
jancient house. You could become the 
'glory, the support, the head of our 
family —a family which has no hope 
| but in you. I am not painting an im- 
aginary picture. I come here to offer 
|you the means of doing this, and I im- 
plore you to accept them.” 

I looked earnestly at Patrick as I 
|said all this. He seemed disturbed and 
agitated. ‘Show me a way,”’ he said 
at last, ** which [can take without loss 
| of honor.”’ 
| Without loss of honor?” I said. 
**Tf you have any feeling for your fam- 
‘ily ; if Rose’s situation moves you; if 
you can be touched by goodness, gen- 
erosity, and anxiety to serve you, you 
will consider what I have to say.” 
And I told him all about Sara: ** Sara, 
so modest,’’ I added, ‘in all her acts, 
so tender in her feelings. If you will 
}take the help she offers you, I can at 
;}onee succor Rose. You will be head, 
chief, protector, benefactor, father of 
| your family. One word, one sign from 
you, will make us happy.”’ 

The emotion of Patrick was depicted 
on his countenance. ‘Have you for- 
gotten,” he said, ‘‘all I told you, only 
jthree days ago? Do you ask me to do 
what would unite perfidy and perjury ? 
Ah, brother, you must be very prompt 
if you desire to serve Rose. Leave at 
once for Paris. My innocence will be 
my best defence.”’ 
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It was clear that Sara had deceived 
herself. She had inspired in Patrick’s 
heart no tender feelings. 

Before my visit ended I begged him 
seriously to think over what I had said 
to him, and promised that I would, if 
possible, see him again shortly. 

On leaving the Castle I determined 
to send at once succor to Rose. I had 
enough money of my own for that pur- 
pose, without touching the sum I had 
received from Sara. Besides, I had 
life-long friends in Dublin to whom, at 
the worst, I could apply. But an un- 
expected event disturbed all my calcu- 
lations. 

Dilnich, trusting to his change of 
raiment, being now dressed as a gen- 
tleman, whereas he had been known 
only in Dublin in the dress of a trades- 
man, could not be induced by me to 
take necessary precautions. He had 
been seen in a carriage on the street by 
the daughter of the unfortunate man 
whom he had murdered. She traced 
him to our lodgings, then she gave in- 
formation to the police. I was just 
asking him how I might best procure a 
bill of exchange on Paris, when the 
noise of a scuffle was heard outside our 
door. Judging rightly what was taking 
place, I had just time to hurry Dilnich 
out of a window which looked upon a 
garden, when a party of soldiers, having 
overcome our servants, entered the 
room. The officer in command told 
me that his orders were to arrest a 
trader in that house, and to take pos- 
session of everything that he might 
find in his lodgings. This order he 
considered authorized him to make me 
prisoner. I was accordingly arrested, 
and taken at once to a strong room in 
the Castle, while my trunks and Dil- 
nich’s were carried off to be inspected 
by the viceroy. 

I did not think much harm could be- 
fall me, personally, from my arrest, but 
I was terribly anxious about Rose. 

Things turned out as I had hoped. 
The viceroy examined our trunks, and 
found nothing treasonable. Indeed, he 
found no paper but Fincer’s letter, 
which confirmed him in a belief in 


-atrick’s innocence, and the next day I 
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was set at liberty with apologies for my 
arrest. 

The first use I made of ny freedom 
was to call upon the viceroy. He had 
been much impressed by Fincer’s let- 
ter, and assured me that he would do 
all in his power to aid my brother’s 
cause. Not one word was said of Dil- 
nich who, happily for him, seemed not 
to be mixed up in my affairs. 

Delighted with all this, I hurried 
back to my lodgings, to which the 
viceroy told me my trunks had been 
conveyed. I found them there, in- 
deed, but not my money ; not even the 
thousand crowns that I had carried in 
a leathern purse to the Castle the day 
before, and had put back into my trunk 
on returning to my lodgings. All had 
been carried off by the soldiers of the 
crown. In vain I returned to the 
Castle. In vain I appealed to the vice- 
roy. In vain he ordered the soldiers to 
be placed under arrest. He was pow- 
erless to help me. The prospect of 
death would not have induced those 
wretches to give up my money. 

They persisted in saying that if any- 
thing was missing it must have been 
taken by the viceroy!—an_ imperti- 
nence which in any other country 
would have met with instant punish- 
ment. Such insolence could hardly be 
believed by any one unacquainted with 
the rascality and veniality of the lower 
class of the Irish people. 

The viceroy told me that he was 
deeply grieved for my loss, but that he 
did not see how the money could be 
recovered. That I must blame myself 
for not having made a declaration as 
soon as I was seized, that I had such 
and such moneys in my trunk. He 
even said that as I had accused his sol- 
diers without proof, he feared that they 
might take some occasion to be re- 
venged on me. 

I took this as an intimation that I 
had better leave Dublin. I could only 
hope, and so I told the viceroy, that 
my misfortune might prove an addi- 
tional motive for his espousing the 
cause of my brother. I left his pres- 
ence comforted by his promise, but ter- 
ribly unhappy, not only about George 
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and Rose, but about poor Sara. Her 
money I hoped to replace, but for the 
loss of her hopes who would console 
her? 

I thought of myself, and how it 
would strip me of every penny I could 
hope to earn during my lifetime to pay 
back that money. What would Sara 
think of me if I did not? And if I 
succeeded in paying Sara, by turning 
into money all I had, and mortgaging 
the revenues of my benefice, what was 
to become of our poor Rose? Heaven 
alone could help her. But might she 
not have forfeited her claim to Heaven’s 
help by her worldliness and her rejec- 
tion of good counsel ? 

I sat pondering these things with 
deep sorrow in my heart, when a note 
was handed me. It had been brought 
to the house by an unknown man. It 
was from Dilnich, as I knew at once, 
although it had no signature. 

He knew all that had happened to 
me, he said. He himself was in safety, 
under a friend’s roof. He insisted that 
the loss of the money was no great mis- 
fortune, and he begged me to take 
heart, for he had ample means to repair 
that loss. He was Sara’s nearest rela- 
tion. He had neither children nor 
wife. Patrick, as Sara’s husband, 
would be his heir. He was already 
negotiating for the sale of a part of 
his estates, and with the money he 
received he would set right everything. 
The letter was full of offers of kindness 
and of friendship, and ended by saying 
that he had sent word to Sara that he 
was in hiding, and that I was in prison, 
but he had not told her of the robbery, 
adding, ‘‘I think you had better be 
equally discreet.”’ 

Alas, his generous offer of assistance 
only caused me further embarrassment. 
I answered at once that I begged him 
not to do anything about the sale of his 
property till he had seen me. Before 
the day ended I paid another visit 
to Patrick. We discussed together the 
situation of poor Rose. I learned all 
he would tell me about her; but I 
fancied I could see that he was keep- 
ing something back. Some anxiety 
weighed upon his mind which he was 
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unwilling to share with me. With re- 
spect to Sara, he would only repeat 
sadly that he could say nothing but 
what he had said already. In vain I 
represented that Julie would never be 
restored to him, that she was in charge 
of a father who detested him, and who 
would marry her to some Protestant 
against her will. Patrick was immovy- 
able. 

The next day I received a slip of 
paper on which was merely written an 
address. I knew what it meant, and 
hastened to the house, where I found 
Dilnich. He received me with great 
joy, but told me, that fearing to lose 
the chance of selling his land to advan- 
tage, he had already concluded his bar- 
gain, and that very day, having his 
money in hand, he had contrived to 
see the presiding judge of the court 
appointed to try charges of treason, 
before which Patrick would have to 
appear. 

He had represented himself as a 
gentleman belonging to our family. 
He had ascertained that the imprison- 
ment of Patrick might be long before 
his case was disposed of; and, seeing 
this, he had said to the judge that be- 
ing aware that everything would depend 
upon his favor, and since all he asked 
was that his relative might soon be 
tried, there could be no reason that his 
Honor should feel delicacy in accept- 
ing a thousand pistoles from Patrick, 
in acknowledgment of his goodness in 
accelerating his restoration to liberty. 

So the bargain was concluded. The 
money was paid at once, with the 
understanding that no offence being 
proved against Patrick, he was to be 
set at liberty before the end of the 
month. 

*T am delighted to tell you this,” 
said Dilnich, *‘and you must make it 
known to Patrick as soon as possible.” 

“Oh, you did wrong,’ I cried, * to 
go so far without consulting me.’? 

“Ah, be easy,” replied Dilnich. 
‘*Sara is my heiress, and I know she 
will be grateful to me for the service I 
have rendered her.” 

Leaving Dilnich as soon as possible, 
I hurried to the Castle. There I had 
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to wait some time for the messenger of 
state. Every moment of delay seemed 
to me a loss of honor for Patrick, for 
myself, for all who were dear to me. 

“This is no time to think of senti- 
ment,’’ I said to Patrick the moment I 
saw him. ‘I must speak plainly. 
You must think only of your honor.”’ 
Thereupon I recapitulated all that had 
been done for him by Sara and her 
family. ‘‘ You are no longer free to 
choose,’ I said. ‘* You may complain 
that your fate is hard, but it is no 
longer possible to cause shame and dis- 
appointment to Sara, after all that she 
has done for you. You cannot aban- 
don Rose without ruining our family 
honor.” 

He listened to me with the air of one 
who is receiving sentence of death. 
Then he said: “*I know Sara Fincer ; 
I acknowledge her to be charming ; 
Iam grateful for her benefits, but she 
has no right to claim what, had the 
choice been offered me, I never would 
have given her.”’ 

I pleaded that time can efface the 
memory of an early love, and that 
marriage would soon teach him to love 
one so charming and so amiable as 
Sara. 

That day I prevailed nothing. 

Very soon the examination of Patrick 
took place. He won the consideration 
of the court by the frankness and the 
directness with which he answered 
every question put to him. Dilnich 
saw the chief justice. I visited the 
viceroy. We felt sure that Patrick’s 
restoration to liberty was at hand. 

But he did not seem to share our joy. 
The obligations he was under to Sara 
and her cousin hung about him like a 
chain. 

It was at this moment that Sara un- 
expectedly made her appearance in 
Dublin. Alarmed by what she had 
heard from Dilnich, believing me in a 
dungeon, and Patrick friendless in 
prison, she had come prepared to do 
her best for both of us. Her arrival 
filled me with consternation and em- 
barrassment. And she was so happy 
in the thought that she had contributed 
to set Patrick free! I told Patrick 
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this. He received my communication 
in silence, and with deep sighs. 

The next day came papers setting 
Patrick at liberty, and offering him 
apologies for the mistake of his impris- 


onment. This courtesy was due to the 
viceroy’s desire to keep well with the 
families of leading Irish noblemen. I 
received the news with transports of 
joy. As soon as I had been assured of 
the certainty of his return, I hastened 
to Patrick. Even the hope of freedom 
could not rouse him from his melan- 
choly. “I have no heart to give to 
Sara Fincer,’’ he sighed, as I reiter- 
ated the necessity he was under of 
responding to the hopes that had been 
raised in her. I answered that Sara, 
if he could not give her all his love, 
would gladly accept all he could offer 
her, and I informed him that I had 
made all my arrangements for their 
immediate marriage as soon as he 
should be out of prison. The ceremo- 
nies of the Catholic Church were by 
law obliged to be performed very qui- 
etly in Ireland; and by such a wed- 
ding as I proposed, I said we should 
be saved expense and other difficulties. 

Having wrung from Patrick his ac- 
quiescence rather than his consent, I 
went home to my lodgings, and there 
found a letter which had been for- 
warded to me from Killerine. It was 
in the handwriting of Rose. I opened 
it with feelings of great satisfaction. 
Alas! its first words told me that all 
had gone wrong. 

The superior of the convent, a few 
days after Patrick’s departure, began to 
feel anxious lest Rose’s board should 
not be paid, and told her frankly that 
the convent could not afford the ex- 
pense of keeping guests who had no 
money. Rose gave her nearly all the 
little she had, and left the convent, de- 
termined to support her waiting-maid 
and herself by needlework, for she was 
very skilful at embroidery. 

She might have lived peaceably in 
very humble lodgings had not the duke, 


her persecutor, discovered her. He 
gained over her landlord. He re- 
newed his offers of protection. He 


was repulsed in every way, but perse- 























vered incessantly. ‘‘ Des Pesses, too,”’ 
she said, ‘‘has importuned me with 
offers of his services, and I have had 
others who annoyed me, whom you do 
not know.” 

‘Tam becoming,’ her letter ended, 
‘““more and more miserable. Oh! 
brother, can you not find me some asy- 
lum, —some convent which would not 
refuse to shelter a girl so utterly aban- 
doned, and would offer an asylum to 
her virtue, and her honor? Patrick 
has forsaken me, no doubt. I have 
never heard from him since he left me. 
He has cast off an unwelcome burden, 
and has gone to seek service in some 
foreign court. George is in prison ; 
nothing is left me but my honor, and 
the hope I have in Heaven.”’ 

She gave me her address and begged 
me to write at once to her. 

On receiving this letter I was fortu- 
nately alone. I fell on my knees, but 
could not pray. Nothing seemed dis- 
tinct. I shed a flood of tears, and then 
words came to me in which to suppli- 
cate him who is the father of the 
fatherless, for that poor child, Earl 
C ’s beloved daughter, now reduced 
to labor with her own hands for the 
bread she ate ! 

I went back to the Castle. It was 
nine o’clock. I wanted to pay all dues 
to the jailer, and to deliver Patrick 
from prison without touching the 
money of Sara, but unhappily, I found 
I had not enough left to setile the 
jailer’s bill in full. He consented to 
take my word. 

IT entered Patrick’s chamber. I told 
him Sara Fincer was in Dublin. ‘‘ She 
is anxiously expecting,” I said, “to 
see you. She came last evening to 
bring us further help.” Patrick in- 
terrupted me. ‘Tell me no more,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ Isee what her generosity has 
forced me to. My love I cannot give 
her, my hand I may. I acknowledge 
all her excellencies, and feel ashamed 
of being so unworthy. A man is not 
master of his own affections. If I 
marry her she will be unhappy. Do 
you think it right to bring upon her 
such a misfortune ?”’ I exhorted him 
at much length to consider his honor, 
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to believe that what tormented him 
were morbid scruples. After which 
I placed Rose’s letter in his hand. 
** See,’’ I said, ‘if anything can excuse 
you for not taking the means placed in 
your power for her deliverance ?”’ 

The letter so greatly affected him 
that he said no more in opposition to 
my wishes. Before leaving the prison 
the jailer told me that both he and the 
messenger of state had been paid in 
full. 

It was by Sara’s order. Patrick, in 
the midst of his grief, could not re- 
frain from expressing his sense of her 
thoughtfulness and generosity. We 
went at once to her. <A priest whom I 
had sent for was to be in readiness. 
Dilnich and I were to be the only per- 
sons present. 

Sara was a litile disconcerted when 
we entered. She blushed deeply, and 
Patrick was no less embarrassed. I 
hastened to put an end to this. ‘In 
presenting to you my brother,” I said 
to Sara, “I bring you one who is yours 
already by all kinds of right; and it 
will be his happiness to find his duty 
combine with his most tender inclina- 
tions. What you have done for him 
and the favors he has received al- 
ready, unite you by ties as strong as 
marriage ; it needs only the Church’s 
blessing to hallow them. This day, I 
trust,’ I added, looking at Sara, ‘to 
call you my sister-in-law.”’ 

Sara did not speak. She bowed her 
head. I had not yet given Patrick a 
chance to open his lips, but now he 
addressed a few kind words to her, 
polite rather than affectionate, but ex- 
pressing a wish that a little more time 
might be allowed him to prove that he 
deserved her goodness. 

I dreaded delay. I turned to Dil- 
nich, asking him if he did not think 
the marriage should take place at once. 
He was, of course, of my opinion, and 
the priest I had sent for arriving at 
that moment with his two acolytes, [ 
took Sara’s hand and placed it in that 
of Patrick. He looked at me with pite- 
ous eyes. To give him courage I said: 
“Think how pleased Rose will be to 
hear of your marriage.”’ 
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A few words made them man and 
wife. I was full of joy, and thanked 
God for having permitted the accom- 
plishment of my wishes. 

Whatever might be Patrick’s feel- 
ings, he was too much a gentleman 
not to accept the obligations of his 
situation ; he kissed his wife after the 
ceremony ; and as for her, she looked 
radiantly happy. It was necessary to 
have some law papers drawn up to con- 
firm the religious marriage, and Sara 
insisted that not only should all her 
property, so far as possible, be made 
over to her husband, but she even 
offered him her keys. 

Dilnich then insisted that we must 
dine with him to celebrate the occasion. 
He asked, with the bride’s consent, 
three of his friends to join us. When 
they arrived they were accompanied, to 
my great astonishment, by no less a 
person than Lord Lynch. He at once 
embraced Patrick with great demon- 
strations of friendship. He said he had 
been several days in Dublin, and, hear- 
ing of what was going on from friends 
of Dilnich, he had asked permission to 
accompany them, and to assure us that 
nothing in the past had impaired his 
feelings of regard. 

We placed ourselves at table. Even 
Patrick seemed to lend himself to the 
general gaiety. Dilnich was very lively, 
and, when the wine had circulated, 
Lord Lynch took upon himself to say 
that the bridegroom was indebted to 
him in part for his present happiness, 
and that he congratulated himself upon 
his share in bringing this marriage 
about. His allusions were not under- 
stood by Sara, but I saw Patrick change 
color, and I tried to turn the conversa- 
tion. A few moments after Patrick 
rose and left the room. I followed 
him, hoping to bring him back, after 
strengthening his courage by a brief 
exhortation. All the guests, however, 
followed me, fearing my brother was 
seriously ill. We found him sitting 
with his face buried in his hands. We 
gathered round him. He tried to rise 
but sank unconscious on the floor. 

We raised him, and applied restora- 
tives. It was not long before he came 
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to himself. His wife was full of the 
most tender cares for him. Touched 
by her solicitude, no doubt, he took 
one of her hands, and kissed it respect- 
fully. The doctors whom we called in, 
said he was in a high fever. They 
attributed it to his having ventured too 
soon into the open air after having 
come out of prison. They ordered him 
to stay in bed, where he was not to be 
disturbed for some hours. 

Reassured by this opinion we went 
back to the dining-room, but so great 
was my anxiety that I took an early 
opportunity of returning to his cham- 
ber. I made no excuses to the com- 
pany, nor would I suffer Sara to 
accompany me. 

Patrick, as I entered, gave a deep 
sigh. I kept silence, but, finding that 
he would not speak, at last I began by 
saying that I trusted no bad conse- 
quences would ensue from his fainting 
fit. He stopped me, and speaking in 
a low voice, said: ‘* The consequences 
I apprehend have nothing to do with 
my health and my life. I have offered 
up both. Heaven must do with them 
what it will.’ ‘* Hush!” Isaid. ‘ Lis- 
ten while I exhort you.’ ‘ Spare 
me,” he replied. “I repeat that I 
have sacrificed myself to your views, to 
your wishes, and to the interests of my 
family. What can you ask more ?” 
** But Sara,” I resumed, “surely you 
will find in Sara a wife——” Again 
he interrupted me. ‘I shall faithfully 
perform all that I have promised you 
with regard to her,’ he said. ‘I shall 
respect her, for I know her worth. I 
admire her goodness not less than you 
do, and I acknowledge her charms ; 
all that gratitude and attention to her 
wishes can do shail be hers. It was 
for you, who insisted on uniting us, to 
tell her how little I could give. My 
share in what has taken place was 
blind submission. I have given myself 
for the interests and honor of my fam- 
ily. I told you what you were doing. 
And more,” he added, in a low tone of 
indifference, ‘it is for you to assume 
the responsibility of your own acts. 
Allis yours. If you have led Sara to 


expect more than I have promised, — 
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more than I can give, — it is for you to 
undeceive her. ‘Tell her Lam gloomy, 
melancholy, and morose ; but add that 
I shall always treat her with respectful 
consideration. That is all she can ex- 
pect, and all I promised you.” 

I was thunderstruck. I could not 
see anything wrong in what I had 
done. I had had the best of motives. 
Before I could answer I heard Sara at 
the door, and thinking that her tender- 
ness might be what was best for him 
at such a moment, I went out and left 
them alone. 

Lord Lynch took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of speaking alone tome. After 
telling me what I already knew con- 
cerning Rose, he added, that after he 
had discovered her retreat, she had 
refused to see him, or to accept any 
succor from his hand. He had then 
taken a lodging next door to the house 
that she was in, and had secured a 
room adjacent to the one she occupied. 
He had made an auger-hole through 
the wall that divided them, and was 
not only able to watch her when she 
thought herself alone, but could by a 
violent shove knock down the parti- 
tion. He had resolved to do this —to 
carry her off —and had everything 
prepared for the abduction, thinking it 
was no cruelty to a young girl to com- 
pel her to exchange poverty for wealth 
and happiness. But on the eve of his 
enterprise he had been seized with 
scruples, and dreaded lest he should 
bring dishonor by his act on oun family 
or his own. He therefore determined 
not to act without obtaining her 
brother’s sanction. He had gained 
permission to see George in prison, 
who, after telling him that for his own 
part he would gladly see him the hus- 
band of his sister, added that, with 
regard to the plan proposed, he would 


say nothing, the decision must rest 
with Patrick and with me. It was to 


secure our assent that Lord Lynch had 
abandoned affairs of pressing impor- 
tance in France, and had come to Dub- 
lin. He brought a letter from George, 
simply saying, that he gave his consent 
to a marriage between his sister and 
Lord Lynch ; and he sent me assur- 
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ances of his sincere affection, offering 
me complete control over all his prop- 
erty in Ireland, to do what I liked with 
it. I thanked Lord Lynch for his 
frankness, and for the regard he enter- 
tained for my sister. I said I was on 
the eve of going to Paris myself to look 
after the affairs of Rose, that I had 
great influence with her, and that no 
doubt she would listen to my advice in 
what concerned her marriage. I could 
not, however, conceal from Lord Lynch 
that I was much troubled by what he 
told me about a hole in the wall. He 
answered that he had left a respect- 
able woman in charge whom he had 
engaged as maid to wait on Rose, and 
to be present at their marriage. He 
had also lodged his servants in the 
neighborhood with orders to watch her 
house, and see that no harm came 
to her. But 1 was hardly reassured. 

Lord Lynch wanted to speak to 
Patrick, but I assured him I would 
rather do so myself. I found Sara sit- 
ting by his bed with her hand in his. 
I told him Lord Lynch’s story. Sara 
was indignant that Rose should be 
watched in secret, and carried off 
against her will. ‘You would be 
cruel,’’ she cried, ‘* should you consent 
to such a thing, or should you marry 
Rose to any one against her will. I 
know Lord Lynch is rich — but what 
have riches to do with happiness ? 
Rose is my sister now. Bring her 
back to Ireland. Let her live with us. 
I ask it,’ she said, turning to Patrick, 
‘as the first favor I have ever sought 
from you.”’ 

So my journey was fixed for the 
next day, and Sara insisted upon fur- 
nishing the necessary funds. Lord 
Lynch announced his intention of go- 
ing with me, but before my departure, 
I took a moment when I was alone 
with Patrick to renew my exhortations, 
but he implored me not to aggravate 
his sufferings, and to spare him words. 
“T cannot,’ he said, ‘‘repulse Sara 
when she is trying to do everything for 
me. I can only hope that such tender- 
ness and complaisance as I can show 
will satisfy her.”’ 

It seemed to me indeed useless at 
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that time to say more. I could only 
confide him and his wife to him whose 
hand can alone set right what none 
other can; but before I left, Patrick, 
to my surprise, sent for me. ‘ Alas!” 
he said, ‘I must confide to you now 
what I have hitherto kept from you. 
Des Pesses is not in Paris. He was 
my true friend, devoted to my service. 
I had told him in confidence all my 
relations with Mademoiselle de L——, 
and he has gone to Germany to find 
out where her father has taken her. 
Should he succeed, I promised him 
my good offices with Rose. I thought 
I should be able to advance his suit, 
for she had liked him greatly until 
George persuaded her that he was not 
a fit match for her. But Rose’s indif- 
ference when I spoke of Des Pesses, 
made me at last suspect that some one 
else might have secured her interest. 
One day, when I had gone earlier to the 
convent than usual, I found a servant 
out of livery standing at the gate. I 
asked him what he was there for. He 
told me he was waiting for some note 
or message from a lady who was board- 
ing at the convent, and to whom he 
had just sent in aletter. ‘Is it Made- 
moiselle de C ?’? It was. ‘Very 
good,’ I answered ; ‘I shall keep your 
secret.’ But when he had received 
his answer, and was at a short distance 
from the convent, my servant and I, 
who had followed him, made him give 
up the letter. 

“Ti said : ‘I will never listen to any 
proposals, even from you, which would 
be unbecoming to my station or my 
birth. Never renew such offers if you 
wish me to retain the good opinion I 
have of you. Have I not done enough 
for you in disclosing what I now re- 
gret ? Wait patiently for better times. 
Then I will respond to you without 
cause for self-reproach. But till then 
it is your duty not to make an ill use of 
your knowledge of the feelings I en- 
tertain for you, or of my present posi- 
tion.’ 

**T was perfectly amazed. 





My first 


feeling was astonishment at the care 
with which a girl, open-hearted as I 
had always considered Rose, had con- 
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cealed this affair from all of us. And 
who could be the happy lover whom 
she preferred to Des Pesses, to Lord 
Lynch, to the duke, who at least was 
an accomplished man of the world? I 
was trying to think who he could pos- 
sibly be as I sat in my own lodgings, 
when my servant informed me that a 
gentleman asked leave to speak to me. 
He would not give his name, and said 
his person was unknown to me. 

“He entered, and his appearance 
was in his favor. He began by asking 
by what right I had taken a letter from 
his servant. I answered that I had a 
right to know anything that concerned 
Mademoiselle de C , as I was her 
brother. He excused himself at once 
for the tone he had taken in putting 
the first question, and then began to 
speak of Rose. He congratulated me 
on being the brother of so charming a 
person. 

“** Yes,’ I answered, ‘she is young 
and attractive, but she is also entitled 
to respect by her birth and by her vir- 
tue.’ 

““¢T quite agree with you,’ replied 
the stranger; ‘but I am not here on 
my own account, but on that of an- 
other.’ So saying, he rose, and with- 
out giving me his name, or that of his 
principal, he left me, refusing to be ac- 
companied to the door. 

“*T naturally lost no time in ques- 
tioning my sister. Rose is frankness 
itself. She offered to tell me every- 
thing. ‘But first,’ she said, casting 
her eyes down, ‘since you kuow him, 
brother, tell me his name.’ This 
strange question, which [ could not 
answer, made me more anxious than 
before. 

‘“*She told me that at the first ball 
she went to with the duke and with 
George, she had met a gentleman who 
at first sight pleased her; she, how- 
ever, had thought little more of him 
until after George had removed her 
from your care, when she found him by 
her side at church. He whispered to 
her that he was not there by chance, 
and owned the sentiments with which 
she had inspired him. She said she 
had done wrong to listen to him, but 
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all he said had given her confidence. 
However, when she told him that her 
hand must depend on the consent of 
her brothers, he answered sadly that 
there was an obstacle in the way of 
his declaring himself at present ; all he 
could do was to make known to her his 
sentiments in secret, and endeavor to 
make such an impression on her as 
might induce her to wait till he could 
declare himself openly. 

““¢T was offended at first,’ she said, 
‘when he spoke thus, and went after- 
wards to another church to avoid him. 
I saw him again at the ball at the Ho- 
tel de Carnavalet, but had not spoken 
to him.’ 

“T asked her,” said Patrick, ‘* why 
she said nothing to any of us about 
this. ‘I was afraid,’ she said. ‘I 
had, as you know, almost given my 
cousent to marry Lord Lynch when I 
saw Mademoiselle de L with you, 
and felt what it would be to me to have 
him for my husband. After I came to 
this convent I was told one day that a 
gentleman wished to speak with me 
through the grating in the parlor. I 
thought it was you or M. des Pesses. 
It was the stranger. ‘I only ask,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ permission to love you, and to 
cherish the hope that one day I may 
be yours. I will not even ask to see 
you, if you will grant me leave to hope 
that when that day arrives, which can- 
not be far off, you will accept me as 
your suitor.”” I made him no reply. 
He has never come back, but he now 
and then sends me a letter. It is al- 
ways full of offers of service, and he 
assures me that he will not try to see 
me till he is in a position to offer me 
his fortune and his hand.’ 

‘*¢ Brother,’ she continued, ‘I cannot 
tell you how much I have been affected 
by his disinterestedness, and I own I 
have wept for myself, that I should be 
in a position which obliges me to look 
coldly on the adoration of a man so 
noble and so charming. I could not 
refrain at last from returning him an 
answer, and expressing a vague hope 
that some day when his affairs and 
mine appeared more favorable, all diffi- 
culties might be over.’ 
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stand,’ I said. And after a further 
conversation, which threw no light on 
the name, station, or fortune of the 
stranger, I left her, determined to find 
him out. 

‘¢T placed two men near the convent 
gate, with orders to send me word at 
once if any one enquired for my sister. 
I stayed in my own house, hoping to 
receive a second visit from the gentle- 
man who had called on me. I waited 
thus three days, and nothing came. 
My money was nearly exhausted, and I 
thought my best course would be to 
come at once over to Ireland, and see 
if any help might be looked for from 
you. Des Pesses, who had been de- 
tained in France by his father’s death, 
set out at the same time for Germany. 
From him I borrowed one hundred 
pistoles, but Rose resolutely refused to 
let me accept anything from him for 
her assistance. 

“On reaching Killerine,’’ continued 
Patrick, ‘I kept this matter to myself, 
because I did not wish to add to your 
uneasiness. Knowing all that I do I 
could not for a moment think of favor- 
ing the project of Lord Lynch, and I 
am astonished that George, both proud 
and honorable, could have dreamed of 
such a thing. I would like to caution 
you when you see Rose not to think 
you will eradicate by good advice the 
feeling that she has for her unknown 
lover. Now that she has told me her 
secret, she will be constant to him. 
Place Rose at once in safety in some 
convent. As to George, I think in 
time he may be suffered to leave 
France, as was the case with the Earl 
of R . You will easily get access 
to him in prison, and he will tell you 
how to proceed with your solicitations 
on his behalf.” 

** And when you see Des Pesses,’’ he 
said, as I was leaving him, ‘* what 
will you tell him? Perhaps he will 
have discovered the retreat of Made- 
moiselle de L——. Perhaps she will 
have charged him for me with some 
new proof of her tenderness and her 
fidelity. How will you justify me in 
his eyes for the step that I have 


, 





‘I under-'taken? The good opinion of a good 
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man is surely to be cherished. He 
knows by what vows I was bound ; 
will he ever believe that I was forced 
by any circumstances to break all the 
ties that bound me to love and to 
honor ?” 

Seeing him affected to tears by this, 
I contented myself with saying : ‘* It is 
your duty to dismiss regrets which are 
now useless, and which henceforth dis- 
honor you. I leave you to the care of 
a wife who needs no words of mine to 
reconcile you to your good fortune, and 
if Rose will be guided by my advice, 
we shall soon rejoin you.” 

Before taking leave of Sara and Dil- 
nich it was agreed that my brother 
should assume the style and title of 
Earl C as head of the family. 
George was not likely to return to Ire- 
land, and I felt sure of his approval. I 
saluted Sara, therefore, as Countess 
C , and I was extremely civil to 
Lord Lynch, though I prevented his 
having any communication with Pat- 
rick, assuring him that my brother was 
not yet sufficiently recovered for con- 
versation. Then I occupied myself 
solely with preparations for my jour- 
ney. 











From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
A VISIT TO THE TENNYSONS IN 1839. 
I know that I shall be ripped open like a pig. 

TENNYSON, 
Alas, my lord, you must pay the penalty of fame. 

B. T. 
SoME little time ago I came into pos- 
session (through the death of a friend) 
of a library of about two thousand vol- 
umes. Iam not a bookworm, though I 
am fond of books, not only for their 
own sake, but on account of the good 
they may do in safe hands, when judi- 
ciously used. I have accordingly, 
though frequently urged, always re- 
fused to sell any of this very hetero- 
geneous, miscellaneous collection of 


volumes, but have somewhat unwisely, 
from a pecuniary point of view, carried 
the greater part of them about with me 
in my wanderings, and have left a trail 
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of literature to mark the path I have 
travelled. Some are now reposing on 
the book-shelves of a dignitary of the 
Church in an island off the coast of 
Normandy. Some are in the Theolog- 
ical Library of the Jesuit fathers at 
Monaco. Some are in Italy, some in the 
Riviera, some in Switzerland. Among 
those which still remain to me are some 
quaint volumes — early editions of Rus- 
kin, ‘* Letters from the Dead to the 
Living,” ‘‘The Tale of a Tub,” bear- 
ing on its title-page the autograph of 
‘*Thomas Sheers,” the father of the 
brothers Sheers who were executed for 
high treason in 1798, and many other 
curious volumes, not the least interest- 
ing of which, at this moment, is an 
early edition of Tennyson, containing a 
frontispiece, pasted into il, drawn in 
pen and ink by the hand of Alfred 
Tennyson in 1839 ; and beside it an old 
brown manuscript journal, dated 1839- 
1840, written by the donor of this liter- 
ary bequest, who was an intimate 
friend of the Tennysons. From this 
journal I extract the following pages, 
which I have read with considerable 
interest, and which, as all the actors in 
this curious and romantic episode re- 
corded are now dead, I may, without 
indiscretion, publish. 

As a prefatory explanation, I should 
mention that at the time when the 
journal was commenced Mrs. Neville 
and Louisa Lanesborough were deeply 
and lovingly attached friends living in 
Guernsey. The former, who was con- 
sumptive, was going with her little 
daughter Laura to pay a visit to the 
Tennysons at Beech Hill, and to con- 
sult the well-known Dr. Curie in Lon- 
don ; but she was not strong enough to 
travel alone, and not rich enough to 
engage the services of a nurse or a 
maid. Inthe emergency Louisa Lanes- 
borough volunteered, in her romantic 
devotion to her friend, to disguise her- 
self as a Guernsey servant, and to 
accompany her in the seeming capacity 
of nurse and attendant. This she ac- 
complished very cleverly, without the 
knowledge of even her own father, who 
was a general officer residing on his 
estate in the island, —she having, how- 
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ever, obtained his permission to pay a 
visit to some friends in England. 

How she carried out her intention, 
and the extraordinary risks she ran, 
and the hairbreadth escapes she had 
when leaving home in her disguise, are 
duly recorded in the journal ; but not 
being of such general interest as the 
part she played among her friends the 
Tennysons, I shall omit them, and 
begin my extracts on the 11th March, 
1839, the day on which, in her assumed 
character and her assumed name — 
Marion Langlais —she began her ro- 
mantic adventure, which is here re- 
corded day by day. 

I should further mention that at 
this time there existed a friendly liter- 
ary artistic clique, entitling themselves 
‘The Husks,’”? among whom Mary and 


borough and Mary Neville, were con- 
spicuous, and one of whose poetic idols, 
even at this early period of his ca- 
reer, was Alfred Tennyson. These 
‘¢ Husks ”’ had in use among themselves 
a peculiar parlance, and we find such 
words as ‘“‘deadly” (meaning thrill- 
ing), ‘“‘shuckling’”’ (a familiar chat), 
*¢slothing ’’ (a sweet do-nothing in the 
twilight), which were in constant use 
among the initiated. 

This explanation is necessary to make 
clear what might otherwise be unintel- 
ligible in the following extracts from 
Louisa Lanesborough’s journal, which 
begin (on board the ship in Guernsey 
Harbor) : — 

“11th March, 1839. —I was off, actu- 
ally off, on my wild adventure, and 
almost free from fear of detection. On 
board I watched and waited impatiently 
for a sign of the dear expected things, 
even to the last boat. Oh! what if 
anything had prevented their coming, 
—if I missed them after all? But no! 
Dr. Hoskins carrying Laura, and dear 
Mimosa (Mrs. Neville) following, set 
my heart at ease. We could give 
no sign, but it was enough to have 
seen her; and almost immediately the 
steamer set off with at least two bewil- 
dered, excited beings on board. By 
and by the stewardess came to inquire 
for Mrs. Neville’s servant ; I answered 





|them—and how odd 
then went down to the inn kitchen for 
Emily Tennyson, and Louisa Lanes- | 
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to the appellation, and sent to say that 
I was well. Then, as night came on, I 
went down into the fore-cabin, quite 
astonished at its size and comfort, 
really as good as the ladies’, if not bet- 
ter. I got into a nice berth, was not 
very ill, and suffered most from anx‘ety 
about Mimosa. 

*“*Morning dawned; at five o’clock 
we arrived in Southampton in a fog 
and misty rain. I went down to my 
mistress, who gave me her shawls, 
etc., to take care of and see after the 
coach, which I did, and getting in, we 
drove to the Castle Inn. Here a fire 
was lighted in the bedroom and sitting- 
room, and I ordered hers and Miss 
Laura’s breakfast, at which I served 
it felt !—and 


mine, which was comfortably laid out, 
and I had a slice of fried bacon to eat 
with it. After this I settled my mis- 
tress on the sofa, and got my work till 
it was lime to go to the custom-house 
with Mr. Luce. Here I was ordered 
about in a way that somewhat aston- 
ished me ; but I passed the things, and 
sat and worked, able to talk away in 
French as fast as I pleased, and hav- 
ing famous chats. I had great trouble 
to help laughing, still more to help pet- 
ting and kissing ‘my mistress,’ who 
was likewise constantly calling me 
‘Louisa’ instead of ‘ Marion.’ Laura 
remarked, ‘Mamma, doves not Marion 
remind you of Louisa Lanesborough ? 
They speak alike,’ but saw no other 
resemblance ; and the next day she 
said, ‘Marion is not like Louisa in 
face, only something like her when she 
speaks.’ At dinner-time, to stand be- 
hind Mimosa’s chair and hand the 
plates, etc., was quite too much for our 
risible faculties. This whole day was 
an uneasy apprenticeship for the com- 
ing duties. Miss Murray called, and 
others, which excited and fatigued 
dear Mimosa, and she would not or 
could not go to bed with restlessness 
and pain. She wrote to Charley (her 
brother), and I to Mary Tennyson ; 
but dark things came over us both, and 
we froissé’d one another to tears— 
fools that we were ! ingeniously distill- 
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ing the bitterest drops from trifles, or 
from sorrows loathsome enough al- 
ready! One and two o’clock struck, I 
believe, ere we separated for bed. 

“ Thursday. —We left in the Red 
Rover for London, and now I began to 
feel the coming reality of my new life ; 
before I had only dreamed of it. We 
were less inclined to laugh at each 
other, and less often mistook names 
and persons. Dear Mimosa was very 
tired. A hedge of double and single 
snowdrops on the road cheered her, 
and I gathered some for her. Rode on 
the outside for a little time ; but it was 
so bitterly cold that I could not for 
long, and got in again. The evening 
advanced so fast that we entered Lon- 
don by gaslight, rattling on through 
the crowded streets, and my heart 
keeping time with the wheels as I drew 
near the place where we expected to 
meet the Tennysons. Stopping at 
Hatchett’s Hotel, Piccadilly, she anx- 
iously inquired if any one was come 
for her? No—no one. This upset 
her, for she hoped to reach Beech Hill 
that evening. And now, whilst I col- 
lected the trunks and packages and 
Laura, dear Mimosa was half wild with 
excitement and irritation, noways les- 
sened when, after all the fuss and 
annoyance, she found that she had 
mistaken the place, and it was at 
the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, that 
Mary Tennyson was waiting for her ! ! 
So I called a coach, got her in, bag and 
baggage, drove to the Golden Cross, 
and eagerly inquired for Miss Tenny- 
son. Yes, they had been there, but 
were gone. Really it was dreadful! 
But as there was no alternative a room 
was ordered, and Mimosa shown up, 
while I got the things and discharged 
the man. To my horror I found she 
had been dragged up four pairs of 
stairs — she who was so weak that one 
was too many; and exhausted and 
wretched and ill was she indeed. The 
people, too, so uncivil, so careless and 
rude and inattentive! Was I not glad 
to be as ‘ Marion’ then, with the power 
and privilege of getting and doing for 
her all that she wanted! After the 
fire was lighted I got tea for Miss Laura 








and put her to bed; then tea for my 
mistress, and waited on her ; and then 
went down to get my own. I was tired 
and hungry enough to enjoy it and be 
quite refreshed, so I brushed her hair. 
A note came from Emily Tennyson, 
and she went to bed and slept a little. 

‘¢ The next morning I got her break- 
fast, and dressed Miss Laura, which 
was scarcely done when Miss Tenny- 
son came up. How nervous it made 
me! I dared not speak or look, and 
when obliged to answer, it was bolted 
out for fear of laughing. At length, to 
my joy, Mimosa sent me out to put a 
letter in the post; and though it was 
raining, and a dirty, foggy, rainy day 
in London, yet I enjoyed my ramble. 
Going in an omnibus to Bishopsgate 
Street, took our places for Beech Hil}, 
and then to the General Post — franked 
a letter for Charles—called at Sce- 
ley’s!—and so on till about three 
o’clock. It was then time to think of 
going. Miss Tennyson took leave ; for 
to my great vexation I found that Mrs. 
Tennyson, Alfred, Frederick, and all 
but Mary, Cecilia, and Miss Fytch, 
were away from home. This was vex- 
atious, yet still it was Beech Hill, the 
Tennysons’ home. 

“On our way from London, Mimosa 
told me that Emily had taken quite a 
fancy to me as ‘ Marion ;’ said I was 
‘so neat, and active, and intelligent, 
she longed to have just such a one !’ 
This comforted me a little ; but oh! 
was I not nervous and strange as the 
coach drove nearer and nearer and 
stopped! Mimosa received with ec- 
stasy in the parlor, and I, for the first 
time feeling an inferior, sent into the 
kitchen, and then going up into my 
mistress’s room, unpacking the trunks, 
and laying out her things, making the 
room quite comfortable before she 
came up, and I was called to tea. 
The kitchen is a nice one, with such 
a fine fire, and three nice, clean- 
looking English maidservants, — the 


1 Seeley was Louisa Lanesborough’s publisher, 
and she was at this time bringing out a book. 
Subsequently she contributed to the Jntellectual 
Observer, and wrote and illustrated a number of 
scientific works, — B. T. 
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cook, Mary, and Ann,—and John in 
livery. They were very polite and 
kind, and really so much higher than 
our servants, it seemed. 1 felt very 
awkward, afraid of speaking lest I 
should betray myself; and then my 
dress felt strange, and the hair and 
the cap, etc. I was glad to be called 
to undress the young lady. That 
night I went down to supper at nine 
o’clock, milk and water and bread and 
butter; and when the Tennysons had 
wished Mimosa good-night, how much 
we had to tell! I slept with the 
housemaid very soundly, for I was 
very tired.” 

Louisa used to tell in after years of 
her horror when, on being shown to 
‘her room ”’ that night, she found that 
she was to share the housemaid’s bed ; 
for apart even from the unwelcome 
companionship, she feared to fall asleep 
lest the black “‘ front” of coarse hair 
which she wore should slip aside dur- 
ing the night, and reveal her own long, 
fair tresses beneath! So she lay 
awake, half undressed, with the net 
cap and black false hair most uncom- 
fortably covering her hot head, until 
good-natured Ann —secretly wonder- 
ing, no doubt, at the “ foreign person’s 
ways’?’—was snoring soundly; and 
then, overcome with drowsiness, she 
also fell into a profound sleep. 

“ Saturday. —Got up; at half past 
seven went into my mistress’s room 
and took down the candlesticks. Break- 
fast was ready, and I took it. I see 
they are greatly amused at my for- 
eign appearance, and seem to wonder 
at my speaking English so well. They 
asked me many questions about my 
country and my mistress; but they 
are nice, respectable, well-conducted 
servants, as far as I can see, and John 
does not venture to speak to me.” 

Mrs. Neville was horrified when 
Louisa unfolded her tale of how the 
night had been spent, and they agreed 
that ‘‘ Marion ’’ should sleep with her 
‘mistress’? for the future, on the 
plea of requiring attendance during the 
night. 

‘* Sunday, 16.— Was roused by the 
tap at the door of Ann coming to light 
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mistress’s fire, and then I fell asleep 
again till the breakfast-bell rang. I 
hurried on my things, and was soon 
down, and made a capital breakfast, 
and explained how it was that I was so 
late and hadn’t slept with Ann, ‘cause 
missus wasn’t well in the night.’ Then 
I came up, and dressed Miss Laura, 
and brushed mistress’s hair, whilst 
Miss Mary Tennyson came in to chat a 
litle before she went down. As mis- 
tress did not feel inclined for her tea- 
breakfast, I settled her room till they 
went to church at eleven o’clock. There 
was I, Marion, in my red apron and 
thick cap, sitting between Mimosa and 
Mary Tennyson, having to arrange 
Miss Cecilia’s collar, and listened to 
myself being talked of, whilst they little 
dreamt how near ‘ L. L.’ was to them. 
I got mistress’s breakfast, and then 
read to her; till they came from 
church we were together, but then I 
went and got her some lunch, and our 
dinner being ready, we servants sat 
down to cold roast-beef and hot dump- 
ling. I ate enormously, and was so 
hungry, and then made haste up to 
mistress with a hot bottle for her feet. 
She desired me to take it into the par- 
lor, which I did, with pillows, and made 
her comfortable. All the afternoon I 
was able to read and write alone up- 
stairs, only having Miss Laura to hear 
read and say Psalm 145: she was so 
good and steady it is quite unnatural 
having her so. Atfouro’clock brushed 
and combed her hair for dinner, during 
which I was again alone till near six, 
when my mistress came up to be 
‘Mimosa’ for a while, and I was called 
to tea, after which I got Miss Laura’s 
milk and water and made her a piece 
of toast, and heard her say her hymns. 
Mistress came to curl her hair, and 
went down again; and I was dread- 
fully sleepy and tired, so much so that 
after a vain attempt to read and write I 
fell fast asleep in the great chair, 
roused only by the sound of coming 
voices, ‘ mistress,’ and Miss Mary, and 
Miss Cecilia. I was desired to brush 
her hair, which I did, whilst Cecilia 
read Alfred’s poetry, ‘ Break, break, 
break!’ out loud, and talked ‘ husky,’ 
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but not for long. They saw that she 
was dreadfully tired, and left her; but 
she would not go to bed, and talked 
away till very late, when I crept into 
bed with her, and slept as sound asa 
rock. 

*¢ Monday. — The eight o’clock break- 
fast-bell rang as I was going down- 
stairs; but it was the bell only, for 
breakfast was not nearly ready ; but as 
eight o’clock is the appointed hour, and 
the mistress desires the bell to ring 
that she may know when they do 
breakfast, the cook rings, and is satis- 
fied. We did not wait very long, and 
I hurried up to dress Miss Laura, after 
which I dressed Mimosa ; and as Mary 
Tennyson came in, I went to get her 
breakfast. She is always weak and 
languid in the morning, and the wind 
N.E. increased her pain in the chest. 
She is not better yet, at any rate, and I 
fancy her even weaker. Thank God I 
am near her! Yet how shall I write to 
them in Guernsey ? 

‘*T went out to gather cones for Miss 
Laura to-day, and in emptying her 
mamma’s basket I found the lost ring. 
I was so delighted; and when I was 
sent for to change the bottle at my mis- 
tress’s feet, I told her. I had then to 
fetch her some water to wash her 
hands, got the tray, and a finger-glass 
with warm water, and a towel over my 
arm as I stood beside her, Mary Ten- 
nyson looking at me, and Cecilia also. 
Oh! how little they suspected me. 
And this morning, when bringing up 
her breakfast of tea instead of isinglass 
milk, says Mary, ‘ If Louisa Lanesbor- 
ough was here, she’d make you take 
the milk!’ ‘No,’ says Mimosa, ‘ she 
wouldn’t!’ And then they went on 
talking of me as one far away, even 
whilst I touched her and looked at her. 
I do wonder that she does not recog- 
nize my voice ! 

‘Cecilia's reading Alfred’s deadly 
poetry of ‘ Break, break, break,’ made 
me write a few verses in the same style 
of deadliness : — 

Howl ! howl! howl ! 

On thy voiceless way, thou wind ! 

Unseen save only by the track 

Of waste and woe behind. 
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Over the earth pass on 
With free untiring wing, 

But howl with a voice of wailing, 
Thou wild and deadly thing ! 


For the world is a place of sorrow, 
Of weeping and of woe, 

And paved with torn and broken hearts 
Of those who dwell below. 


How! ! as thou passest onward 
Over the restless sea, 

For the ocean of tears all measured 
In the fount of misery. 


Oh ! the earth is disturbed in its rest 
When thou passest on thy way, 
Shaking the early dewdrops 
From every leafless spray. 


But howl ! howl ! howl ! 
Thy voice is a solemn knell 
O’er the tomb which lies all silently 
In my dark soul’s secret cell. 
L. L. 


“* Tuesday, March 18. — The weather 
was so fine that I thought this a good 
opportunity to go to Waltham, and 
when I had given Mimosa her break- 
fast I asked leave to go, which was 
granted ; but by the time that she was 
down, and her luncheon and my dinner 
over, it was rather late. I set off with 
my little panier au bras, and walked to 
Waltham Abbey, on a dreary, uninter- 
esting road of about three miles. It 
was market-day ; there was very little 
to admire except the old wing of the 
abbey. I made my purchases and re- 
turned home as quickly as I could, so 
tired that I could scarcely move. Went 
to report myself in the parlor and give 
Miss Fytch her ink, and was desired to 
refill the hot bottle and rub my mis- 
tress’s legs, which I did. She made 
Mary Tennyson read out Wordsworth’s 
odes, and Cecilia Alfred’s ballad of 
the ‘ Ladye of Burleigh.’ I was almost 
too tired to enjoy it, but got refreshed 
after my tea, and read and wrote a little 
till ten o’clock, when I went and told 
my mistress it was bedtime, got her 
some supper which she would not eat, 
and then made her some tea.” 

And now came what we may call a 
new act in this strange little drama. 

‘“* Friday, 21st March. —~ My first day 
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of real servitude, and one to be remem- 
bered surely in the strange calendar of 
1839! ‘ Marion’ rose early to prepare 
for her journey to London ; and as on 
the previous evening everything had 
been packed and arranged, a hasty 
breakfast in the kitchen, whilst her 
mistress washed, and then the little 
tray prepared and taken up, was hardly 
done, when the coach drove up, and 
Mary Tennyson, Mimosa, and Marion 
on the box, went off, through Waltham 
and Edmonton, to London. The morn- 
ing was clear and fine, but cold from 
the sharp east wind ; and glad was I to 
have three fellow-travellers on the top 
to keep me warmer. Still I was dread- 
fully cold, or how much I would have 
enjoyed the beautiful country on the 
approach to London by this side! Ten 
miles we travelled from Waltham, yet 
not a single break in the line of vil- 
lages which form the environs of the 
capital. How unlike Paris! I was 
much struck by it, and wonder what 
foreigners must think of the difference 
in extent between London and all 
others throughout the world. I could 
not help considering, too, of the strange 
power which this body has over its 
aptive soul,—that when I was sur- 
rounded by objects of the deepest in- 
terest, and scenes which I felt in my 
inmost heart, as in hurrying through 
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from real sensibility ; for the body was 
heavy on my spirit, and I could not 
| think. 

| ‘We stopped at last at the Four 
| Swans, Bishopsgate Street ; and from 
|thence in a coach to 12 Mornington 
Crescent. Here my darling Mimosa 
was received very kindly; but oh! 
| they might well weep over the wasted 
‘form and feeble steps. She was laid 
lon a sofa, and had breakfast. I went 
to the close, dirty, beastly kitchen, 
where two dirty things were flying 
about in all directions. They took no 
notice of me, so I slipped out, and 
found my way to the post-office, where 
I deposited the letters; and on my 
return, finding the lady whose room 
Mimosa was to have waiting for a 
coach and none to go for her, I volun- 
teered and went, a good long way, with 
such a painful foot that I was obliged 
to buy a pair of easy shoes on the road. 
Then I had to mount the boxes and 
| unpack —three pairs of stairs up! I 
jhad to carry all alone the heavy box; 
‘and then I settled the room, lit the 
| fire, and ran down to get mistress her 











lunch. I poached her an egg, but she 
;could not eat it. After this and sun- 


dry runnings about, dinner-time came. 
I was to wait at table, and my heart 
beat so fast as I went in, that I could 
not hear anything else for a few min- 


the crowded streets, [ marked the con-|utes. Mimosa asked for bread, and 
trasting groups of idle misery and busy | that was given almost unconsciously ; 
wealth ; the magnificent monuments of | for on entering the room I saw Alfred 
art, the stately buildings of a metrop-|Tennyson at last! and Frederick, Ho- 








olis, side by side with the homes of | 
woe and sin and sickness, the alms- 
house, the hospital, the penitentiary ; | 
here rolled a carriage full of joyous 
smiles, there crouched the sullen child | 
of starvation muttering deep curses ; | 
from the balcony of a crescent bent the | 
graceful form of youth and beauty ; 
from the window of a dark, high house, 
the fever hospital, I saw three pallid 
and emaciated faces pressed in dreary 
listlessness against the glass — so 
gaunt! so wretched! so hopeless! I 


felt all this, but it was a dumb, irritated | 


feeling, seemingly excited as much 
from my own sense of suffering, and 
awakened by the keen March wind, as 


ratio, Emily, Mary, and the mother. 
Was it a delusion—that I, Louisa 
Lanesborough, stood there behind 
them, changing their plates, helping 
them, and they so little dreaming of 
my identity with the servant Marion ? 
Was I asleep when the dirty maid-of- 
all-work thrust a handful of dirty forks 
into my hand, and bid me cut and wash 
’em quick and bring ’em up? I did 
run down and do all this and up again, 
many a time, ere the dinner was over ; 
and though I did it all very well, my 
hand shook so the first time I took Al- 
| fred Tennyson’s plate that I thought it 
must be seen. And why wasit? Dm 
sure I don’t know, except that the ro- 
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mance of the whole affair rushed over 
me. 

‘¢ Well, dinner over, I was to get 
mine ; but fagged and excited as I 
was, I could not eat the broken meat 
that was left for me. I longed for a 
cup of tea, which I could not get ; and 
then I made my mistress’s bed, and sat 
up-stairs over her fire, so aching and 
weary that I knew not what to do, yet 
I dared not go to sleep for fear of not 
hearing them ring. This really was a 
dreadful evening, having water and 
coals and all sorts of things to bring up 
so often four pairs of steep stairs. At 
last I went down into the kitchen, and 
laying my head on my knees, I heard 
the kitchen talk. Elizabeth, the great, 
stout, flaunting maid-of-all-work, and 
Sibby, who is a short, pale, fat girl 
belonging to Mrs. Moore, the lodging- 
house proprietor, are friends, I per- 
ceive ; and by the dialogue I overheard 
whilst one was quilling net for a cap 
and the other scouring saucepans, they 
have two absent lovers, absent since a 
fortnight or month ; upon which occa- 
sion Sibby, in utter disgust at the 
thoughts of home when he was gone, 
had offered herself as assistant to poor 
old Mrs. Moore, who had lately broken 
her leg and arm, and to help her friend 
Elizabeth, whose quantity of work sur- 
passes all I ever conceived it possible 
for one head and one pair of hands to 
accomplish. First, she has her kitchen 
to prepare in the morning, and Fred- 
erick Tennyson’s room to arrange, fire 
to light, etc., etc. ; then the drawing- 
room, and Mrs. Tennyson’s bed to 
make ; breakfast to give to Mrs. Ten- 
nyson and the girls and Horatio, then 
up-stairs to Frederick and Septimus ; 
then to market, and dinner for Mrs. 
Moore at two; luncheon in the draw- 
ing-room ; dinner there at four, always 
meat and an apple pudding for Alfred ; 
dinner above for Frederick and Septi- 
mus at six, meat and pudding ; tea in 
the parlor at eight ; fires to attend to, 
door to answer, everything to clean, 
and all the bells to answer; and then 
to sit up for the family even till one, 
two, and three in the morning, yet to 
rise and work as usual the next day ; 
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all this with the most perfect good- 
humor, never ruffled. So she and her 
friend agreed that the time, which 
would have been ‘ dreadful lonesome ” 
alone, had passed better together ; and 
Sibby told how one of her brothers was 
always saying, ‘ Well, Tit, when will 
you come home? I hate going home 
when you ain’t there! °Tain’t like 
home, somehow.’ And when she went 
to see them, says he, ‘Have you had 
any supper, Tit?’ ‘ Yes,’ says she. 
‘ Well, never mind, you must eat a bit 
of pork chop and drink a glass of ale. 
It does my heart good to see you here 
again, Tit. I wish you’d stop home 
with us and leave service.’ 

**T did not listen much longer, for the 
bell rang for me, and mistress came up 
to bed, dear thing! so tired and ill. 
We were Jong in talking and getting to 
bed, when I fell sound asleep ; but she, 
I fear, tossed about all night in pain. 
I woke very early, scarcely daybreak, 
and lit the fire, got quickly to bed again, 
and slept till eight. 

*¢ Saturday. — Dressed Mimosa in 
white — she looked so beautiful! with 
a blue cap, her blue scarf, and her 
silver-grey shawl — like a thing of 
dreams, shadowy and ethereal, and yet 
like a flower of mortality, sickening and 
fading away. ... In spite of all that 
Dr. Curie has said, I am longing for his 
coming, to dispel the foreboding cloud, 
and tell me that she will recover. My 
soul is clinging closer and closer to her ; 
how shall I bear to part with her? .. . 
Curie has come! I sit on the stairs 
with throbbing heart! . . . He left, 
and I ran after him; asked eagerly 
what he thought of her? And the 
heavy words fell like iron on my heart : 
‘Elle est poitrinaire — oui, sans doute ; 
mais mercredi je vous dirai si on peut 
espérer de la sauver. C’est peut-étre 
trop tard !’ 

* Ah! he thought he said this to a 
servant, a hireling ; and there was little 
ménagement in the declaration. Those 
words! Yet I knewit! I knew it 
quite as well; nay, I know more, that 
he cannot save her! And yet I hope 
and smile, and seem to grasp at every 
change of symptom, in spite of the 














evident decrease of strength and in- 
crease of suffering! ... 

** Sunday 23d March. —I was late this 
morning, for I did not hear the knock, 
but I made haste and lit the fire. Mi- 
mosa got up and dressed, then lay down 
to rest and read, whilst I got her break- 
fast, after which we read together in 
the Bible. . . . By the time I had done 
her room and dressed, it was time to 
wait at table. I got on very well. 
Alfred was very civil to Marion upon 
their meeting on the stairs with a tray ; 
he speaks little, and they are all silent. 
To-day Mary Tennyson came up to 
Mimosa’s room and said, ‘I have been 
thinking all night of what Louisa 
Lanesborough says in her letter about 
your going in six weeks; you won’t, 
will you? Don’t let her come and 
fetch you! I shall hate to see her.’ 
I, too, standing by her side! It seems 
so strange, so like a dream, that I begin 
to doubt my own identity. To the 
Tennysons, to Curie, to all at Beech 
Hill and Mornington Crescent, I am 
Marion. In the same houses and in 
one little room with bolted door I am 
— myself. Here I am writing as Louisa 
Lanesborough, and waiting to be called 
to wait at table as a servant. ... Mi- 
mosa came early to bed, her head ached 
so. After all, am I not more with her 
than any one else? If Mary did but 
guess! But no, they shall never know 
it.” 

Here I recall one of ‘* L. L.’s” un- 
written reminiscences, —how she was 
one day passing the open door of Al- 
fred’s room as he lay in bed reading 
and smoking at some late hour of the 
morning, and catching sight of the trim 
‘‘maid Marion’’ as she passed, called 
to her to enter. ‘‘ Marion, I want a 
book from the book-shelf down-stairs. 
Will you get it for me?” He at- 
tempted to describe it, but it was a 
German work—‘‘so you cannot read 
the title,’ quoth he. ‘I know it!” 
said demure Marion unwittingly, for- 
getting for a moment her assumed 
character; and she tripped lightly 


down-stairs and brought it back at 
once. 
ment. 


Alfred stared at her in astonish- 
‘¢ Why, do you understand Ger- 
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| man ?’’ he questioned. She stammered 
an evasive reply, and left the room. 
That evening, at dinner or supper, 
Alfred, calling for beer, a refractory 
cork refused to be drawn, and every 
one tried their hands on it in vain. 
‘¢ Where is your Marion? ”’ said Alfred 
to Mrs. Neville; ‘“‘she could do it! 
She can do everything, I verily believe 
—from reading German to waiting at 
table. Let her try!”? Mrs. Neville 
demurred, knowing how her friend 
would shrink from being thus brought 
en évidence; but Alfred insisted, and 
called ** Marion ! Marion !”? till Marion 
came, and amid a laughing chorus of 
apologies and explanations, took the 
corkscrew from Alfred and drew the 
cork ! 

This was the period, it will be remem- 
bered, when Alfred Tennyson was 
“toiling over his manuscripts in his 
London lodging,” as one of his biogra- 
phers has it, and joining his friends at 
the Anonymous Club for discussions or 
dinners, or dining at the now historic 
Cock, and sitting over his port and pipe 
far into the night, while poor, over- 
worked Elizabeth or Sibby sat nodding 
over the kitchen fire awaiting his re- 
turn, ‘‘up to two and three o’clock in 
the morning,’”’ as Marion has told us. 
I find no mention of Mornington Cres- 
cent among his biographical notices, 
which scarcely, indeed, give adequate 
idea of the bright, appreciative home 
circle in which he lived there; and, 
still more strangely, I have searched in 
vain through the best-informed biog- 
raphies recently published for so much 
as the very name of Beech Hill! One 
cannot help regretting that ‘* L. L.’s ”’ 
preoccupation over her friend’s health 
has so far crowded out more detailed 
reminiscences of the Tennyson family. 

But to continue my extracts from 
“LL. L.’s’? journal. Her immunity 
from detection now emboldened her to 
venture on a further flight. She had 
several friends in London — notably 
one who, with Mrs. Neville, shared her 
tenderest affections; and she could 
scarcely find herself within reach of 
this friend without yearning for a sight 
of her. So— 
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** Tuesday. —I scarcely could rest 
with thinking of to-day, and the doubts 
and perplexities of my visit to Ken- 
sington. I lit the fire at six, and got 
up soon after; had my _ breakfast, 
fetched mistress’s roll from the baker, 
and prepared her tray ; then read, etc., 
as usual, and we dressed for the day, I 
in the black merino and hlanket-shaw! ; 
packed up my comb and brush, and cap 
tour de téte with white ribbons, and 
frill, in the basket, and went off for a 
coach up to Camden Town. Well, 
mistress was settled in it, and we de- 
sired the man to drive slowly and stop 
at Manchester Square, which was no 
sooner done than I dropped the dark 
wig and Marion’s cap, resumed my own 
costume, with Mimosa’s veil, and was 
quite ready when the coach stopped. 
I got out cleverly without the driver 
seeing my face, and crossed the square, 
leaving dear Mimosa to go on to 6 Bul- 
strode Street to her aunt’s. Turning 
into Duke Street on the left-hand side, 
I saw a ‘sixpenny hairdresser,’ and 
went in, desiring to have my hair cut ; 
for I found it now impossible to part 
my hair after its being so long mixed, 
and as it fell, a cutting could do no 
harm. This gave me an opportunity of 
arranging myself quite @ la ‘L. L.,’ 
and the excitement giving me quite an 
unusual color, I was not afraid of see- 
ing dear L. M. C. [Louisa MacCul- 
loch].”’ 

She then procceded to Kensington, 
and the afternoon was spent with her 
friend very happily until — 

‘*Six o’clock came. Idare not stay 
later ; so with many kind, loving words 
of true affection, and a lingering walk 
up the Square with darling Louisa, we 
parted, and I got into an omnibus 
which took me into Piccadilly. Here 
I descended, and for a minute or two 
walked slowly up, considering how I 
should change myself again into Mar- 
ion. At last a thought came. I went 
into a hotel, and desired to be shown a 
room. This was done, and in a few 


minutes my wig and cap were put on, 
but my veil and frill left, which partial 
change (as I blew the light out) was 
unperceived by the attendant, and I 
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hurried up the Quadrant, Regent 
Street, Oxford Street, Wigmore Street, 
Cavendish Square, Welbeck Street, and 
so on to Bulstrode Street, where I has- 
|tily took off my frill and veil and 
‘knocked at the door. ‘Is this Miss 
|Langton’s?’ ‘Yes. Oh, I suppose 
youw’re Mrs. Neville’s servant. Please 
'to walk in ;’ and I was ushered below 
|into the housekeeper’s room, and re- 
ceived by Mrs. Hayne very kindly. I 
asked after ‘missus,’ who was pretty 
well, she said, and in her turn asked 
question after question as fast as pos- 
sible: Had I had my tea? Did I like 
oysters ? being the first ; and followed 
up by settling of cups and saucers 
and plate of oysters, to which we sat 
down ¢éte-a-téte ; she telling stories of 
Master Charles, and Miss Margaret, 
and Miss Mary, and lamenting over my 
poor mistress being so weak and ill; 
then putting all my ingenuity to the 
test with her cross-examination about 
Guernsey and people I didn’t know ; 
about the ways of master’s house, 
prices of meat, etc., etc. There she 
sat at one side of the little round table, 
a tall and portly dame, in full-trimmed 
cap and dark gown, pouring out the tea 
and offering oysters, with a gracious 
condescension of the dignity of favorite 
attendant and superintending house- 
keeper, to me, the simple maiden of a 
sick mistress, with a close-drawn cap 
of Puritan shape, and black merino 
dress, black shawl, and little holiday 
silk apron, answering with quiet voice 
and lowly manner, as became the vis- 
itor in that situation. Good old Mrs. 
Hayne! A knock and a ring disturbed 
us by announcing the arrival of the 
carriage, and I was shown up to my 
mistress in the drawing-room, where 
sat Miss Langton, Hayne in nobility, a 
‘ladye of the past age’ in a kind and 
courtly way, sitting opposite to her 
niece on the sofa, full dressed in lace 
and ribbons, and with that peculiar 
style of habiliment and manner which 
stamps her as one of the lingerers of 
the past, in a new and different world 
of fashion. A fine face and stout, up- 
right figure belied her age —in good 
truth they spoke well for the oysters 
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and ale! and my eye glanced sadly 
enough from the strength of age to the 
feebleness of youth reclining in the 
easy-chair on the opposite side. Hayne 
showed the flowers to her, and my dear 
mistress liked them, as I thought she 
would, and was glad to see her face as 
bright as it was, for I knew the fatigue 
was great, and she felt able to stay 
even longer ; so I went down again for 
half an hour, and then went up to 
dress and assist her to her carriage, the 
door of which closed with a kind fare- 
well from Hayne, and we drove off 
glad, very glad, and congratulating 
each other on that day’s work being 
over. But she was very tired. 

‘¢ Wednesday. — Dear Mimosa tired 
and dispirited. Curie was to come, 
and she went down in her white dress, 
looking ill and weak. He was late, 
too, and at the first double knock I 
ran hastily, breathlessly up. It was 
Alfred Tennyson. Ah! how I hated 
the sight of him! And then Freder- 
ick, and then Septimus, gave me the 
same run and disappointment. At last 
Curie did arrive, and I showed him 
into Frederick’s room. Mimosa went 
up, and I watched and waited for his 
coming down. I had to go in once — 
he had my letter before him, making 
notes; how odd it appeared !—and 
when he came down, as I waited for 
the expected words, he spoke them: 
‘Votre maitresse est poitrinaire bien dé- 
cidément, mais ce nest qua la premiére 
période.’ 

‘** Et vous pouvez la sauver, n’est ce 
pas, monsieur ?’ 

““*Mais—je ne sais pas. J’espere 
—je n’en ai pas la certitude. Je ne 
désesptre pas, mais il faut lui relever 
les esprits, voyez-vous.’ 

** Poitrinaire bien décidément. What 
made me shrink, and my spirit fail at 
these words, which I not only knew 
before, but had every reason to think 
her state more confirmed than at the 
first stage ? I thought the bitterness 





had been passed when I heard it first — 
when that letter, that confirming letter, | 
came with all its hopelessness; but | 
no! for a written thing we read, and 
the heart of sorrow gives to each word 
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a tune that in the spoken word we hear 
not from the lips of a cold and careless 
speaker. And besides, he had not seen 
her, he had not had any guide but my 
own details and perhaps exaggerated 
fears ; now he had seen ané tried, and 
the case was clear. Then there were 
visions of hope in change of air, an 
exertion of skill, and the pleasure of 
seeing dear friends ; now there was a 
shadow of fear on the hope, and more 
anxiety, for the faint step was fainter, 
and drooping head still heavier, the 
flush on the cheek brighter, and the 
branded characters more legible, though 
we were in England and with skilled 
men, ‘ The bitterness of death! When 
is it?” 

A second physician, the well-known 
Dr. Locock, was consulted, and he con- 
firmed Curie’s verdict that lung disease 
had begun. The only hope of prolong- 
ing life lay in a warm climate — Italy ; 
and again the question arose as to 
Louisa accompanying her thither—a 
step which the girl seems, naturally 
enough, to have been reluctant to take. 

Meanwhile there was a_ touching 
little scene ere their departure from 
London. 

“* Tuesday, April 2.— Baptist Noel 
came to administer the sacrament to 
dear Mimosa. . . . She lay on the sofa, 
with flushed and tearful countenance, 
her friends Mary, Cecilia, and Mrs. 
Tennyson at her side; Marion at her 
feet. ... 

‘¢ Wednesday morning. — Went to Cu- 
rie.’ After giving a detailed account 
of this interview, she continues: “I 
went home with a little medicine, but 
a full heart ; only time enough to dress 
and get off for the coach to Beech 
Hill; Alfred, Mary, my mistress, and 
I inside — Alfred murmuring poetry, 
talking husk-ily, and abusing Mrs. He- 
mans. How I longed to speak! Ar- 
rived about seven at Beech Hill.” 

As the news spread of Mrs. Neville’s 
precarious state of health, letters of 
inquiry and condolence, harrowing in 
their tender anxieties, poured in upon 
her; and one of the little band of 
‘* Husks ” (Anna Maria Mainguy) came 
down to Beech Hill to bid her a last 
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farewell before her departure for Italy. 
This was a new danger of discovery for 
Louisa Lanesborough, which caused 
her and Mrs. Neville much anxiety. 

** Thursday. — A note this morning 
from Anna Maria to say that she will 
be at Beech Hill this evening!!! 
Now what will become of us ? Surely 
she will know me directly. How can I 
keep out of her sight? And she will 
ask after me ; tell the Tennysons that 
I came over with dearest Mimosa, and 
they too will ask after me ! ” 

They arranged a number of plans to 
avoid detection, and decided that, if 
discovered, “L. L.’’ should explain 
everything to Anna and ask her to 
keep her secret. While they were 
arranging these plans ‘‘a tap at the 
door made me open it, and Anna her- 
self came in!! Inthe joy of meeting 
and greeting I slipped out unperceived, 
and remained in the kitchen until they 
went down.” Later: ** Anna saw me, 
but was too préoccupé to notice Marion, 
and she soon took leave for the night, 
but it was settled that she should re- 
main until the Monday. One day 
might pass, but four! Our decision at 
last was, that we should try her eyes 
and ears when alone, by my coming in 
and speaking before I was obliged to 
do so in the parlor, with the likelihood 
of my voice being recognized. There- 
fore on Friday morning, as she sat with 
my mistress, I passed close to her, took 
the tray from the table beside her, and 
spoke several times ; then left the room 
for the effect. She did not suspect me 
in the least, merely saying that ‘ Mar- 
ion was a very nice-looking girl, and 
she liked her!’ How wonderful! for 
Iam sure that I should know myself ; 
yet how comfortable! I can now do 
anything ; and yet to-day, as I entered 
the dining-room with the hot bottle, 
she looked so hard at me that I got 
quite nervous. Then again at night, 
as I was sitting (at work, fortunately) 
with the door imprudently left unfas- 
tened, she glided in. I felt sure that 
she was come to say,‘ Louisa, I know 
you!’ and her own name trembled 
on my lips. I am sure, had she not 


been very short-sighted, that my face 
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would have betrayed me now ; but no! 
she came for a book and went out 
again. At tea-lime they all talked of 
me so much, and of letters and ac- 
counts, that it required all Mimosa’s 
generalship to parry the unlucky hits 
Anna made. They talked of Marion 
too. Horatio thinks I look so like a 
widow! Alfred likes me very much, 
and thinks me an excellent specimen 
of Guernsey servants! Well, this day 
also has passed !”’ 

She was a very meek and modest 
widow evidently. One day during din- 
ner (she did not wait at table at Beech 
Hill, as she did in the London lodg- 
ings) Marion was summoned to the 
table to answer some trivial question. 
Mrs. Neville looked annoyed at the pro- 
ceeding, and told her afterwards that 
Alfred and his brothers had been dis- 
puting as to the color of ‘* Marion’s ”” 
eyes, which they had never seen, and 
took this method of settling the ques- 
tion, which, however, proved unsuc- 
cessful. Marion came, spoke, and 
retired without raising her eyes, and 
the young men owned themselves van- 
quished. 

So the last half-sad, half-happy days 
passed by; their ‘“‘lasi days perhaps 
forever in an English home,’ as Louisa 
felt. And it was with a very aching 
heart that she copied, under the date of 
April 25, 1839 — their last evening at 
Beech Hill —the following lines : — 
Yes, there are those nor wealth nor pleas- 

ure own 
But Duty sternly binds, curbing the will 
Sternly, yet softly, and then sweetly, till 
They find the chain o’er their affections 
thrown 
All gold, and leading to a golden crown. 

“ Friday, April 26.— Left Beech 
Hill. The corded boxes hurried down, 
the empty drawers half open glanced 
at again and again for a chance thing 
perhaps forgotten ; a hurried breakfast 
in the kitchen arrested by the sound of 
the coming mail, and the gathering of 
cloaks and shawls, with tearful faces 
meeting us at every bedroom door ; 
kind Cecilia’s sad look and dear Mrs. 


Tennyson’s weeping eyes following 
Mimosa to the carriage; Horatio, 
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Emily, Matilda, and my four kitchen 
comrades standing at the door. It was 
soon over; blessings and wringings of 
hands, farewells waved from an En- 
glish home to one who may never see 
one more, and to one who feels that 
henceforth she is homeless in the 
world. Mary Tennyson was the calm- 
est there, for even Laura’s innocent 
tears gushed forth, and mine were 
hardly hidden. 

“The carriage rolled away as swiftly 
and lightly with its load of sorrow as 
though it followed in a festival... . 
London again — London at St. Paul’s 
Hotel, opposite St. Paul’s itself. As 
soon as possible I dressed and went to 
Seeley’s (the publisher’s) ; from thence 
to uncle Peter’s. Mimosa met me, and 
we went to Kensington, to Mrs. Johns’, 
dear, dear kind thing! She had pre- 
pared a dinner for us, which we par- 
took of, and then she accompanied us 
to London, and left us at Curie’s in 
Brook Street. 
duced to Curie as Louisa Lanesbor- 
ough. He was most kind, and made 
me write from his dictation the course 
she was to pursue, recommending us 
to a homeopath in Paris, La Fith. He 
talked a great deal of animal magnet- 
ism.”’ 


When she returned to the hotel 
Louisa Lanesborough changed her 


dress, resuming her character of ‘* Mar- 
ion.” After this interview with Curie, 
she appears to have definitely decided 
to accompany her friend Mrs. Neville 
to Italy. 

The story entitled “‘ Through Night 
to Light ’’ — the principal characters in 
which are Mrs. Neville and Louisa 
Lanesborough — begins at this point ; 
but no reference is made in it to the 
Tennysons, nor to Louisa Lanesbor- 
ough’s disguise, as they do not bear on 
the purport of that story. 

As it had been arranged while at 
Beech Hill that Frederick and Mary 
Tennyson should accompany Mrs. Nev- 
ille to Italy, Louisa was unable to throw 
off her disguise, which she had always 
hoped to do before starting, should she 
decide on going to Italy. And accord- 


ingly the irksome cap and “ front,” 





Went in, and was intro- | 


| Light ’’). 
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and half-anomalous position of outward 
servitude in which she found herself, 
continued. 

On the morning of April 28, then, 
after a hasty breakfast, two carriages 
came ; in one was placed Mrs. Neville, 
Laura, and Mary Tennyson ; Frederick 
Tennyson and Marion in the other, 
with all the boxes and parcels, nineteen 
of them, all under her care, as she had 
undertaken the office of courier, to pay 
for everything, settle and provide for 
the whole party. To save Mrs. Neville 
all unnecessary fatigue, the journey 
was made as far as possible by water. 
They accordingly embarked at the 
Tower Steps, London, in the Phoenix, 
for Havre, from where they went on by 
diligence (vid@ Paris) to Chalon. Here 
Frederick and Mary Tennyson left the 
party to travel by another route and 
rejoin them at Como. From Chalon 
Mrs. Neville, Laura, and Louisa Lanes- 
borough went on to Lyons, from where 
they continued their journey in a 
Rhone steamer to Marseilles (a pleas- 
ing account of this part of their jour- 
ney is given in ‘Through Night to 
From Marseilles they went 
on to Genoa on board a Mediterranean 
steamer, and proceeded by easy stages 
to the lake of Como, where they were 
rejoined by the Tennysons. Here also 
Mrs. Neville’s brother, an officer in the 
Austrian service, joined them, and her 
father was daily expected. This was a 
new dilemma for Louisa, as he knew 
nothing of the ‘‘ Marion”’ episode, and 
expected to find Louisa Lanesborough 
in her own proper person with his 
daughter. The Tennysons, on the 
other hand, knew only of the servant 
Marion, and Louisa felt the strongest 
reluctance to reveal her identity. 

The days went on. ‘ Mary [Mi- 
mosa] and Charles [her brother] made 
me listen to a thousand reasons for 
telling Frederick and Mary Tennyson 
now. I am a coward, and, besides, 
think it better not ; but they wish it so 
much, I must yield. How will it be 
done? How will they take it? What 
will be the end of this ? 

“July 4.—Up at six. Lesson at 
seven; took water to Mimosa, and 
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worked till breakfast, then remained in 
my room till near three, and I then 
read a little to Charles while he was 
painting. Dinner-time came ; when in 
my room, I was just writing a letter to 
M., when she came in, and we deter- 
mined on telling Mary Tennyson. <Ac- 
cordingly I went to the dining-room, 
where they were sitting at the balcony, 
and in passing Mimosa I stooped over 
her and kissed her! Mary looked up 
amazed! Charley sat in an ecstasy of 
delight at the scene. Again we kissed, 
and Mary was in such astonishment 
that she could not speak. At last Mi- 
mosa said, ‘ Mary, what do you think 
of this? Who do you think this can 
be ?? She did not know; she was 
quite bewildered. I spoke and said, 
‘Which of her friends do you think I 
could be? Who am I most like?’ 
‘Louisa Lanesborough, but > ia 
is her, Mary! it is Louisa.’ ‘ Non- 
sense, nonsense !’ said Mary ; ‘it can- 
not be. I cannot believe it!’ but her 
look was perplexed beyond descrip- 
tion.”’ Finally, Mrs. Neville having 
explained, and Louisa having taken off 
her cap and wig and changed her dress, 
** Marion’? vanished from the scene, 
and ‘“‘we talked and wondered and 
went over it all that whole evening.” 
Shortly after this the Tennysons re- 
turned to England, and Louisa Lanes- 
borough remained in propria persona 
with her friend Mrs. Neville (as re- 
counted in ‘“* Through Night to Light’) 
until the following year (1840), when 
she again paid a visit to the Tennysons 
at Beech Hill ; and she would laugh- 
ingly relate in after years how strange 
it seemed to come back there under 
altered circumstances. Her ‘ fellow- 
servants,” the same she had left 
before, watched her return with unsus- 
picious eyes. ‘ John’ waited solemnly 
upon her at dinner, and never guessed, 
as he handed his dishes, that he was 
standing behind the chair of the maid 
Marion. Many a laugh must she and 
Mary Tennyson have had over the sit- 
uation, as they sat together in the twi- 
light, dreaming, and talking over ‘the 
past,”’ listening to Alfred as he read 
them his latest verses on their favorite 





‘‘dreary,”? ‘* Mariana in the Moated 
Grange ”’ (Louisa’s copy of which dif- 
fers somewhat from the printed poem), 
or sketching the ‘ Things’? which Al- 
fred was wont to aver he saw in the 
small hours or “before a midnight 
fire,’ — strange, grim forms, half hu- 
man, half beast, which, some from 
Alfred Tennyson’s, some from Louisa 
Lanesborough’s pen, now lie before 
me, with a sonnet of Alfred’s, dated 
**23 May, 1840,’ which I have never 
seen in print. 

Often in later years have I heard 
from Louisa’s daughter of the pleasure 
with which she used to listen to her 
mother’s descriptions of the happy, 
homely life the Tennysons spent at 
Beech Hill; of the big, grown-up fam- 
ily, each going his or her way in per- 
fect freedom; the sons dreaming, 
writing, thinking out life - problems, 
sach in his own line (Alfred wandering 
weirdly up and down the house in the 
**small hours,” murmuring poetry as 
he went) ; the sisters fond, proud, cul- 
tivated, appreciative, reading to one 
another Alfred’s last new poem or 
quoting Charles’s or Frederick’s say- 
ings; and the tender mother’s spirit 
brooding over ail. 

Among the papers which have come 
into my hands with the library of 
Louisa Lanesborough (subsequently 
Madame L C——-) is a bundle of 
private letters from John Ruskin, Mark 
Pattison, Victor Hugo, J. H. Newman, 
E. B. Pusey, Samuel Wilberforce, and 
others. From among them I extract a 
letter which I may without indiscre- 
tion (by omitting a portion of it) repro- 
duce here. It is from Emily Tennyson 
— the * Emily ’’ who was once Arthur 
Hallam’s betrothed — to Louisa Lanes- 
borough, and runs as follows : — 

‘*My pbDEAR LovisA,—Did not a 
change come o’er the spirit of my coun- 
tenance last Thursday, 4th, at dinner- 
time when your letter was put into my 
hand! In the rural monotony of our 
Beech Hill existence, such an unex- 
pected arrival to the favored individual 
is a spirit-stirring event. Letters at 
every moment of the day and night are 








things to be desired, and when one 











drops in from an unlooked-for quarter, 
the unfortunately constituted Tennyson 
discovers his or her face, through the 
quicker beating of that very sensitive 
insensible thing, the heart, blooming 
up till the extended, ruddy glow might 
very easily be mistaken for the wealth 
of globed peony. 

‘* Gramercy, Louy, as Charles called 
you, for writing to such a quaint bird 
as myself; in consequence I say, as 
they say in the East,‘ May your shadow 
never be less.’ 

‘* Mary is sitting by me. She wishes 
me to say she is going out for a fort- 
night, and is busy packing, or she 
would have written ; somehow or other, 
words appear to have been of little ser- 
vice to ye both on one occasion. She 
was expecting a letter from you ; while 
Collins, thing of the enchanting smile 
and golden hair, seems to have been 
holding out the same delusions to you.” 

Then follow allusions to other mat- 
ters. 

“* How glad I feel for thee once more 
at home, after all thy trials and mis- 
eries! Never mind about ‘the great 
piece of life being dragged away by the 
weary wanderings,’ if by these same 
weary wanderings thou hast gained 
more experience in humanity, even 
should the experience have given 
rather a grave cast to thy life —for, as 
thou gavest me to understand, thy 
caution-bump is small ; consequently, I 
am afraid thy wisdom in the world, 
between deceitful and true hearts, must 
be gained by painful experience. . . 

“. , . I tell thee, tell me everything, 
all thy feelings. I am a true husk, 
and trust I shall never, by any unhusky 
action, dishonor the society. There is 
one person who can now no longer be 
considered a member; but of her I 
will say nothing, as it may pain thee. 
. . « By the by, as you say, we know 
nothing about you. You say you are 
not a swindler ; we are willing to hope 
till we have proof to the contrary. I 


myself am much inclined to look favor- 
ably on you, especially after the oath 
that was taken—do you remember ? 
Ah! we are a queer lot, but we have 
true hearts. 
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“Tam glad you say dear Mrs. Ten- 
nyson; that tender little adjective 
looks very nice, and looks as if you ap- 
preciate duly what you have seen of 
our mother against the world... . 

... Much love from us all—no 

more time. Don’t let the first letter to 

me be the last. —Thy very affectionate 
‘¢ EMILY.”’ 

These two devoted friends, ‘ Mi- 
mosa’’? and Louisa, after they sepa- 
rated in Italy, never again met in this 
world. Mary Neville (‘* Mimosa’’) now 
lies buried in the church of the monas- 
tery of Santo Spirito — the great Arme- 
nian convent, where Byron studied, 
near Venice —the only woman ever 
interred within its sacred precineis. 
Louisa —to whose journal I am _ in- 
debted for the account of the romantic 
incident recorded in these pages — has 
also passed through Night to Light. 

BARTLE TEELING. 


ec 





From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
A DISCOURSE ON SEQUELS. 

“Tr is the fate of sequels to disap- 
point the expectations of those that 
have waited for them.’’ So writes Mr. 
Louis Stevenson in his dedication of 
** Catriona,’ which was his own sequel 
to his earlier tale of ‘ Kidnapped.” 
That authors should go on producing 
sequels is a matter that need surprise 
no one. When the world makes friends 
with a character in fiction, it is only 
natural that it should desire to hear 
more of him, and equally natural that 
the author should be glad to gratify the 
world’s desire. It is hard to say good- 
bye forever to a pleasant acquaintance 
even among mere mortals. 

I suppose nobody ever read Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Henry the Fourth ”’ without 
a lively desire to meet Falstaff again. 
That is just what Queen Elizabeth felt 
when she saw the play. Being a queen 


and a Tudor, she incontinently gave 
command for a sequel; at least tradi- 
tion says that itis to Elizabeth’s com- 
mand we owe “The Merry Wives of 
The tradition, it is true, 
than 


Windsor.”’ 
dates from considerably later 
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Shakespeare’s time. The earliest writ- 
ten authority for it, I believe, is John 
Dennis’s dedication (dated 1702) to 
‘¢ The Comical Gallant,’ a new version 
he made of Shakespeare’s play ; and it 
depended for its preservation upon the 
oral testimony of Nicholas Rowe, who 
was not born until some fifty years 
after Shakespeare died. From that day 
to this, however, the story has been 
generally accepted. Queen Elizabeth, 
said Rowe, was so well pleased with 
the character of Falstaff that she com- 
manded Shakespeare to continue it for 
one play more and toshow him in love. 
If Rowe was right, and the queen’s 
desire was to see the fat knight in love, 
the wish was something less wise and 


more womanlike than was usual with | 


her. Falstaff in love would be a con- 


tradiction in terms, and Shakespeare | 


could not so falsify his conception. 
This is how Falstaff himself in the play 
opens his design to Bardolph, Nym, 
and Pistol at the Garter Inn at Wind- 
sor. ‘*My honest lads,” says he, ‘I 
will tell you what I am about.’”’ ‘* Two 
yards or more,’ interposes Pistol. 
‘“*No quips now, Pistol’ replies Sir 
John. ‘Indeed I am in the waist two 
yards about ; but I am now about no 
waste ; I am about thrift. Briefly, I 
do mean to make love to Ford’s wife ; 
I spy entertainment in her; she dis- 
courses, she carves, she gives the leer 
of invitation.” ‘The report goes,” 
he adds, ‘she has all the rule of her 
husband’s purse.”’ 

That was as near as Shakespeare 
could bring himself to the ordained 
task, and if Elizabeth was satisfied, she 
was less exacting than she sometimes 
showed herself. Some lingering after 
lust there is in the would-be seducer of 
Mistress Ford and Mistress Page, and 
an unabated craving after lucre ; but 
love !—nvt for the queen’s command 
the bare suspicion of it in the two 
yards’ girth of him. 

Whether it was the fate of this se- 
quel to disappoint the royal expectation 
tradition does not say. It may be that 


the taste that desired to see Falstaff in 
love was satisfied with the horse-play 
of these merry wives. 


At any rate the 








play was a favorite with Restoration 
audiences ; also with the late master of 
Balliol. We shall all, I suppose, with 
Hazlitt admit that it is an amusing 
play, with a great deal of humor, char- 
acter, and nature init. Yet will every 
right Falstaffian add with Hazlitt that 
he would have liked it much better if 
any one else had been the “hero” of 
it instead of Falstaff. The indignities 
suffered by Falstaff reminded Hazlitt 
of the sufferings of Don Quixote. 
There Hazlitt Jet his natural zeal outrun 
his critical discretion. Falstaff is the 
very last man in the world to be called 
Quixotic ; but in the main Hazlitt is 
right. Falstaff in “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor” is not the man he was in 
‘Henry the Fourth.” His degrada- 
tions are too dishonoring, and how 
much his wit has degenerated a simple 
test will prove. Falstaff’s sallies of wit 
are among the most current of the 
world’s quotations. Not one quota- 
tion, I think I am right in saying, 
comes from the Falstaff of the later 
play. Falstaff’s admirers would will- 
ingly believe that as the Mistress 
Quickly that was servant to Dr. Caius 
was a different person from that other 
Mistress Quickly, the poor lone woman 
who kept the Boar’s Head in East- 
cheap, so it was not Hal’s Mentor, but 
‘‘another fellow of the same name”? 
that was crammed into the buckbasket 
with the foul smocks ; and for all his 
protestation, that, if he were served 
such another trick, he’d have his brains 
taken out and buttered and give them 
toa dog for a New Year’s gift, never- 
theless endured the disguise of the fat 
woman of Brentford and the horns of 
Herne the Hunter. The most ingen- 
ious German commentator has not yet, 
however, ventured on so desirable an 
hypothesis ; and indeed the presence of 
Bardolph, Nym, and Pistol is damning. 

If Shakespeare himself did not write 
a satisfactory Falstaffian sequel, it was, 
we must suppose, that his heart was 
not in the job. The tradition, accord- 
ing to Gildon, was that he took only a 
fortnight about it. Yet let not the 
profit column of the account be ignored. 
If Falstaff loses, Slender and Shallow 
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gain. And there is the dear Welsh- 
man with his skimble-skamble and 
pribble-prabbles. So much there is to 
set to the credit side of sequels. 

Cervantes also, another of the im- 
mortals, wrote a sequel, as one is re- 
minded by Hazlitt’s mention of Don 
Quixote. That sequels were generally 
unsuccessful was the opinion even in 
Cervantes’s day. ‘ People say,’’ says 
the bachelor Sampson Carrasco at the 
beginning of the second part, ‘ that 
second parts are never good for any- 
thing.”’” But the whole of Spain was 
clamoring for more about Don Quixote 
and Sancho. ‘Give us more Quixo- 
tades,”? people were saying. ‘ Let 
Quixote encounter and Sancho talk, 
and be the rest what it will, we shall 
be contented.”? So in the fulness 
of time Cervantes gave them more 
Quixotades, and the world on the 
whole has therewith been well con- 
tented. To think of Barataria is to 
class the second part of *‘ Don Quix- 
ote’? among successful sequels. 

True, there is a hostile opinion to 
take account of, an opinion never lightly 
to be regarded in literary matters, the 
opinion of Charles Lamb. Lamb could 
not forgive the practical joking at the 
duke’s castle, could not bear to see his 
high-souled Quixote made the butt of 
duennas and serving-men. He thought 
Cervantes had been misled by his pop- 
ular success to sacrifice a great idea to 
the taste of his contemporaries, to play 
to the gallery in fact. The whole pas- 
sage in Lamb is delightful reading. 
Incessu patet deus Carolus noster, open 
the book of Elia where you will. But 
besides the impeccable literary critic, 
there is another Lamb of tender para- 
dox and whimsical tirade, the discov- 
erer of fairyland in Restoration comedy, 
the ultra-loyal lover of her Grace the 
Duchess of Newcastle. And one is in- 
clined to say that this is the Lamb who 
declaims so against the second part of 
“Don Quixote,’ when one finds him 
talking of the “ unhallowed accompani- 
ment of a Sancho” and of the ‘ debas- 
ing fellowship of the clown,’’ wishing 
almost the squire altogether away even 
in the first part. For the very essence 
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of Cervantes's conception is the balance 
and contrast between Sancho and his 
Dapple and Quixote and his Rosinante. 
Ar~ Lamb might have remembered 
from Sampson Carrasco’s discourse that 
in Cervantes’s own day the knight 
had his special partisans no less than 
the squire, and that some there were 
who would gladly have been spared 
the full tale of Quixote’s drubbings. 
Lamb, it must be remembered, was 
not indulging in a set criticism of ** Don 
Quixote.”” He was arguing how apt 
pictorial illustrators were to materialize 
and vulgarize literary subjects, an in- 
teresting contention, well worth con- 
sideration. In the pictures, he said, 
Othello was always a blackamoor, Fal- 
staff always plump Jack. Soin ‘Don 
Quixote’? they emphasized the buf- 
fooneries, and showed the rabblement 
always at the heels of Rosinante. 
Therefore I think that we may dis- 
count Lamb’s displeasure ; and when 
he inveighs against the duchess and 
that ‘*most unworthy nobleman” her 
lord, we shall remember that they be- 
stowed upon Sancho Panza the govern- 
orship of Barataria, and that but for 
their bounty we should not have lis- 
tened to the wisdom of Sancho, which 
is second only to the wisdom of Solo- 
mon. And when Lamb is vexed be- 
cause Sancho’s eyes were opened to 
know his master’s infirmity, it may 
occur to the reader that this was but 
the logic of events ; that so shrewd a 
clown as Sancho, in continuing to ac- 
company Quixote upon his sallies, must 
needs have had his eyes opened pretty 
wide. And when Lamb complains that 
people read the book by halves, mis- 
taking the author’s purport, which was 
tears, we shall be inclined to reply that 
it is no less possible to read the book 
by halves another way, mistaking the 
author’s purport, which was laughter 
at least as much as tears. Indeed, who 
should read ** Don Quixote” by halves, 
hearing only the tears in it, who should 
wince from watching duennas and 
serving-men practising on the infirmity 
of the “Errant Star of Knighthood 
made more tender by eclipse,” if not 
Charles Lamb, that had himself dwelt 
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within the penumbra of eclipse and 
devoted a life to tending the sister 
whose first aberration had been so 
tragic ? 

A strange thing happened to Cer- 
vantes. Before his sequel appeared it 
had been forestalled by a sequel from 
another hand. Cervantes thus had a 
better excuse for publishing a sequel 
than the popular wish or a queen’s 
command. He had to oust a bastard 
claimant. The history is curious. Cer- 
vantes’s first part was published in 
1606, his second part not until 1616; 
and in 1614 there had appeared a “ Sec- 
ond Part of the Ingenious Gentleman 
Don Quixote,” purporting to be by 
“the Licentiate Alonzo de Fernandez 
de Avellaneda.” There was no such 
man as Avellaneda, and who the in- 
genious gentleman really was who de- 
vised this very unquixotic sally has in 
spite of numerous conjectures remained 
a secret to the present moment. That 
a book of this kind should have been 
published pseudonymously under the 
highest ecclesiastical sanction in the 
Spain of that day, seems to Mr. H. E. 
Watts (a famous student of the Don) 
proof enough, not only that it was a 
plot to injure Cervantes, but also that 
the author was some considerable per- 
son ; Mr. Watts suggests the great Lope 
di Vega himself, Cervantes’s life-long 
rival. It is a matter about which the 
doctors disagree, and disagree fiercely ; 
the Cervantists have indeed been de- 
scribed as a body rent with the fiercest 
blood-feuds known among mortals. As 
to Avellaneda’s literary merits, it is to 
be said that the spurious sequel had the 
esteem of the author of ‘Gil Blas,” 
and that it has been printed among the 
Spanish classics in the national Library 
of Spanish Authors. <As to his motives 
and moral merits on the other hand, 
there is clear evidence of malice. The 
pseudonymous supplanter made _per- 
sonal attacks on the man whose work 
he professed to be continuing; he 
‘ast in Cervantes’s teeth his age, his 
maimed hand, and his ignorance, and 
boasted that he should deprive him of 
the profits of his work. No wonder 
Cervantes was hurt. The public was 


impatient for the preface of Cervantes’s 
new book, expecting resentments, rail- 
ings, and invectives ; but it was des- 
lined to be disappointed. Cervantes 
| replied only to the taunts on his age 
‘and his wound, reminding his adver- 
| sary that his hand had suffered fighting 
for his country in the victory of Le- 
panto. The provocation considered, 
the fun Cervantes makes of his rival in 
the later chapters of his second part is 
certainly good-humored. 

Apart from the personal motive, it 
would not be historically just to judge 
Avellaneda’s action precisely as it 
would be judged to-day. We are far 
more punctilious and pugnacious nowa- 
days than were our forefathers about 
proprietary rights in literary concep- 
tions. It has been lately contended, 
for instance, that nobody but Mr. 
Thomas Hardy has any business to 
write about Wessex. Seeing that Wes- 
sex was before Mr. Hardy, this is put- 
ting the proprietary claim perhaps as 
high as it will go. When Mr. Walter 
Besant the other day wrote, greatly 
daring, a sequel to ‘*The  Doll’s 
House,”’ it was only Mr. Besant’s ge- 
nial controversial method, or fifty thou- 
sand Ibsenmen had known the reason 
why. Throughout the height of Dick- 
ens’s great popularity his books were 
accompanied by a crop of imitations, 
but these were flat piracy. Seriously, 
it is hardly possible to imagine any one 
but Mr. Kipling venturing to write 
about Mulvaney, or another than Mr. 
Bret Harte telling fresh tales of Jack 
Hamlin or Yuba Bill; nor would any- 
body but M. Daudet have dared to send 
Tartarin upon his fool’s errand to Port 
Tarascon. Things were different in 
the old days of epic and romantic 
cycles. Then every minstrel was at 
liberty to try his hand on a new lay of 
Achilles or Helen, a new romance of 
Roland or Lancelot, or another geste of 
Robin Hood. When a hero or heroine 
| caught the world’s fancy, the world 
jcould not have enough tales about 
them. There is the secret of the inter- 
minable fertility of cyclic poets and ro- 
mancers. It is not possible to reconcile 
all the versions of Helen’s, or Tris- 
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tram’s, or Sigurd’s stories. Many of 
the greatest legends and romances grew 
up by accretions contributed by suc- 
cessive hands. And this sense of com- 
mon property in the literary stock 
survived later. The free use made by 
Shakespeare, who was contemporary 
with Cervantes, of literary material 
that he found to his hand and to his 
purpose, has been the subject of 
common remark. His contemporary 
Lodge seems not to have grudged 
him his own Rosalind. It was Mo- 
litre, I think, who boasted (and cer- 
tainly no one could make the statement 
with stricter truth) that he took pos- 
session of his property wheresoever 
he found it. Indeed the very same 
thing that happened to Cervantes hap- 
pened also in the case of the other 
Spanish classic ‘‘Guzman de Alfa- 
rache,’’ where also the genuine conclu- 
sion was. forestalled by a sequel from 
another hand. 

The fun Cervantes makes of his 
rival in his sequel is, as I have said, 
good-humored, but elsewhere he spoke 
of the * disgust and nausea ”’ which the 
sham Quixote had caused him, and it 
was unquestionably to prevent further 
personatious that he consented to his 
own Quixote’s death. For despite his 
defeat by the false Knight of the Moon, 
there was no real call for Quixote to 
die. He was just about to turn with 
hardly diminished zest from the knight- 
errantry of the romances to the idyllic 
life of the pastorals ; and Sancho, for 
all the unsealing of his eyes, was stead- 
fast not to leave him, as eager for the 
curds and cream as the knight was 
about the shepherdess queens. But 
now there had risen before Cervantes’s 
eyes the fear of more spurious sequels. 
So he buried Quixote with sanctions 
and solemnities, bidding presumptuous 
and wicked historians and _ plagiaries 
beware of profaning his subject and 
attempting a burden too weighty for 
their shoulders, expressly warning 
“ Avellaneda” to suffer the wearied 
bones to rest in the grave. It may 
have been something of the same feel- 
ing that led Shakespeare to give us his 
true Falstaffian sequel, the inimitable 
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scene in ‘‘ Henry the Fifth.” There 
was an end worthy of the beginning, 
in Mistress Quickly-Pistol’s unforget- 
able description of Falstaff a-dying, and 
Bardolph’s supreme epitaph, ‘* Would 
I were with him, wheresome’er he is, 
in heaven or hell.”? It was the same 
feeling that moved Addison to make an 
end of Sir Roger de Coverley. Fore- 
secing, we are told, that some nimble 
gentleman would catch up his pen the 
moment he quitted it, he said to an 
intimate friend, his relative Eustace 
Budgell probably, with a certain warmth 
of expression, which he was not often 
guilty of, “* By G , Pll kill Sir Roger 
that nobody else may murder him! ” 
And so there befell ‘‘ the melancholiest 
day for the poor people that ever hap- 
pened in Worcestershire,’ and there 
was not a dry eye in the club when the 
old butler’s letter was read with the 
bad news. 

This extreme precaution is not al- 
ways sovereign. It is a point not abso- 
lutely determined in Shakespearean 
chronology whether Falstaff was actu- 
ally dragged from his grave to make 
an Elizabethan holiday. At any rate 
Quixote himself was dragged from his 
grave to flaunt him on the English 
stage by no less a person than Henry 
Fielding. Fielding was properly apol- 
ogetic about it. He was only twenty- 
one when he wrote ** Don Quixote in 
England,” and but for the solicitations 
of the distressed actors of Drury Lane 
would not have consented to its per. 
formance. For five years he had left 
it on the shelf conscious of the danger 
of the attempt to rival Cervantes, an 
opinion in which he was confirmed by 
Mr. Booth and Mr. Colley Cibber. 
Yet was it with an adventure not 
wholly dissimilar that Fielding em- 
barked upon his true career as a nov- 
elist. For “‘ Joseph Andrews” was 
conceived as a_ satirical sequel to 
‘¢ Pamela,’’? and Samuel Richardson’s 
feelings towards Fielding were in con- 
sequence about as amiable as Cer- 
vantes’s to ‘ Avellaneda.”” Nor has 
Falstaff been left altogether at peace in 
Arthur’s bosom. ‘You will find a letter 
of Lamb to Coleridge warmly recom- 
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mending a new volume of “ Original‘ 


Letters of Falstaff.”” That sounds a 
pretty rash adventure, and you might 
be astonished at Lamb’s commenda- 
tions if you did not remember that 
James White, the author, was at 
Christ’s Hospital with Lamb, and how 
good a friend Lamb was. Lamb ge- 
nially suggested to Coleridge that he 
might get the book puffed in the re- 
views. Though a great critic, Lamb 
was very human. Very likely, as he 
told Coleridge, these letters were far 
superior to “‘ Falstaff’s Wedding ”’ by a 
Dr. Kendrick. 

The real excuse for such usage is 
that characters like Quixote and Fal- 
staff become a substantial part of the 
world’s heritage. Their authors really 
are creators, to use the cant term with 
which commonplace novelists comfort 
themselves against the critic’s con- 
tempt. It is in its way a tribute to the 
creative gift of Cervantes that Fielding 
should have written about Quixote in 
England, just as he might have written 
about Peter the Hermit in England, if 
only he had known as much about 
Peter the Hermit as about Don Quixote. 
Few historical characters are so real to 
us as the Quixotes and Falstaffs. Mr. 
Justin McCarthy’s notion of a ** Donna 
Quixote’ was, by the by, anticipated 
by ‘“*The Female Quixote” of Char- 
lotte Lenox (Dr. Johnson’s friend), to 
which Fielding devoted two laudatory 
columns in his Covent Garden Journal. 

Balzac had a characteristic idea of 
writing a sequel to Molitre’s ‘ Tar- 
tuffe,’’ in order to show how dull the 
household was after the expulsion of 
the hypocrite. Molitre himself was 
not given to sequels, and it is surely 
no wonder that he left ‘ Tartuffe ”’ 
alone, seeing what a storm the play 
roused against him in the religious 
world. Molitre, however, should have 
been used to storms. There had been 
no small ado after the performance of 
**L’Ecole des Femmes.”’ To that play 
Molitre did write a kind of sequel. He 
made privately among his friends such 
dramatic fun of his critics, that the 
Abbé Dubuisson suggested he might 
make a play of them. And he did; he 
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put his critics on the boards, and “ La 
Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes” ran 
merrily at the Palais Royal Theatre for 
thirty - one nights. A man named 
Boursault replied with ‘‘ Le Portrait du 
Peintre.”’ Molitre, at the personal 
suggestion of Louis the Fourteenth, 
rejoined with ‘‘ L’Impromptu de Ver- 
sailles.”” Not even the interposition of 
the king put an end to the quarrel, for 
a certain De Villiers still returned to 
the attack with ‘“‘La Vengeance des 
Marquis.’’ It was veritably a war of 
sequels. It is, perhaps, the pleasant- 
est thing that one knows about the 
Grand Monarch, that as a boy he had 
his ears boxed by Mazarin for reading 
Scarron’s novels on the sly, and that in 
his maturity he was so good a friend to 
Molitre. 

Thackeray has told us in one of the 
pleasantest of his ‘‘ Roundabout Pa- 
pers ”’ how familiarly he lived with the 
heroes and heroines of fiction ; how he 
would love to welcome Mignon and 
Margaret; how gladly would he see 
Dugald Dalgetty and Ivanhoe stepping 
in at the open window from his little 
garden; and Uneas and noble old 
Leatherstocking gliding in silently ; 
and Athos, Porthos, and Aramis swag- 
gering in, curling their moustaches ; 
and dearest Amelia Booth on Uncle 
Toby’s arm ; and Crummles’s company 
of comedians with the Gil Blas troupe ; 
and Sir Roger de Coverley and the 
greatest of crazy gentlemen, the Knight 
of La Mancha with his blessed squire. 
A pretty skill in parody testified to his 
intimacy. Somewhere, I think, he 
mooted a proposal for a novel to deal 
altogether with the leading characters 
of other novels. The method, after 
all, is as legitimate as Lucian’s and 
Landor’s. 

To create characters so much alive is 
the main business of the novelist, more 
so even (as M. Daudet has remarked, 
with a pardonable fling at the Flaubert- 
ists) than to write fine prose. M. Dau- 
det has confessed the thrill of paternal 
pride with which he has heard people 
in the crowd say, ‘‘ Why, he is a Tar- 
tarin,”’ or ‘‘a Delobelle.’? He called 
his own Tartarin a Quixote of southern 
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France. For such characters not only 
live ; they beget descendants. Hamlet 
begat Werther, and Werther Réné, and 
Réné Obermann, till at the present day 
the family of Hamlets is past counting. 
And the Quixotes are nearly as numer- 
ous as the Hamlets. Hudibras, and Sir 
Roger de Coverley, and Uncle Toby, 
and Dr. Syntax, and Colonel Newcome, 
and Mr. Pickwick are all descendants of 
Don Quixote. Thus is Tartarin of Ta- 
rascon kin to Mr. Pickwick. 

M. Daudet, if all he says be true, 
had as good reason to leave Tartarin 
alone as Moliére had to leave Tartuffe. 
The wrath of Tarascon was notorious. 
This resentment of a whole town lay 
heavy on M. Daudet’s spirit; safe in 
Paris, he could yet see in his mind’s 
eye, when the good citizens opened 
their shops of a morning and beat their 
carpets on the banks of the Rhone, 
how the fists would clench in his di- 
rection and the dark eyes flash. One 
angry man of Tarascon actually pene- 
trated to Paris on a mission of ven- 
geance ; and if a friend of the novelist 
had not distracted the provincial’s at- 
tention in a whirl of Parisian excite- 
ment, heaven knows what might have 
happened. Yet in spite of this strong 
local feeling, M. Daudet dared to write 
a sequel ; and, whatever Tarascon may 
have felt about it, Tartarin’s other 
friends were delighted with the fresh 
tidings of him; for Tartarin in the 
Alps was quite his old delightful self, 
and his mountaineering exploits were 
Tartarinesque to the last degree. 

M. Daudet used to give Tarascon a 
wide berth when he was travelling 
south. One day, however, journeying 
with his son and the Provencal poet 
Mistral, he found to his horror the 
train stopping at the fatal station. 
«¢Father, how pale you are,” his son 
said. Was it any wonder, says M. 
Daudet pathetically! Over and over 
again threats had reached him of what 
would happen to him if he ever dared 
to set foot in Tarascon. A commercial 
traveller, who had for a joke signed 
*‘ Alphonse Daudet”’ in the visitors’ 
book of his hotel, had been mobbed, 
and came within an ace of being 
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ducked in the Rhone. Well might the 
poor author turn pale. If it had been 
one man he had to deal with, even 
Tartarin himself in all his exotic pan- 
oply, he might have faced it; but a 
whole townful, and the Rhone so deep 
and rapid! Verily a romancer’s life 
was not a bed of roses. When the 
train stopped and the travellers got out 
of the station, lo and behold! not a 
soul was in the place. Tarascon was a 
desert, the people, as it turned out, 
having followed Tartarin a-colonizing 
to Port Tarascon. And thus it was 
that yet another Tartarin sequel came 
to be written. That was how the per- 
fidious novelist finally avenged himself 
on the exasperated town, and how Tar- 
tarin’s great heart came to be broken, 
and the reader’s with it. 

Beaumarchais was another writer 
who was encouraged by the success of 
a first sequel to proceed to a second, 
though I dare say many readers per- 
fectly familiar with ‘‘The Barber of 
Seville”? and ‘ Figaro’s Marriage ”’ 
have hardly heard of ‘‘ La Mére Cou- 
pable,’? the second sequel, in which 
the immortal Figaro degenerated into 
respectability and dulness. But if the 
second sequel was a failure, the first is 
perhaps the most successful on record. 
‘¢ Figaro’s Marriage,’’ besides being a 
famous comedy, is acknowledged to be 
better than “* The Barber’’ to which it 
was sequel. It was the “ Marriage”’ 
that Mozart, having first choice, chose 
for his opera, leaving ‘‘ The Barber”’ 
to Rossini. Assuredly this is the se- 
quel with the most famous history ; it 
is really a vivacious page of the history 
of France. It was a saying at the 
time, that great as was the cleverness 
it took to write ‘‘ Figaro’s Marriage,”’ 
it took a great deal more cleverness to 
get it acted. Possibly M. Daudet’s fer- 
vid imagination had something to do 
with his trouble with Tarascon. Cer- 
vantes’s trouble with the sham Quixote 
may be regarded by a Philistine world 
as a storm in the literary teacup. But 
the difficulties of ‘‘ Figaro’s Marriage ”’ 
were affairs of State, and its production 
a political event presaging and helping 
actually to precipitate the French Rev- 
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olution. It was not without obstacles 
and delays that “The Barber”? had 
been brought to a performance. Ac- 
cepted by the Comédie Frangaise in 
1772, it was put off from Carnival to 
Carnival, first owing to the dramatist’s 
quarrel with the Duc de Chaulnes, and 
afterwards to his quarrel with the Par- 
liament, and was not played until 1775, 
when it failed completely. People had 
heard so much talk about the precious 
‘‘ Barber”? that when he came they 
found him prolix and disappointing. 
Beaumarchais, nothing daunted, re- 
vised it, cutting it down to four acts 
(the barber had been drawn and quar- 
tered, said the wags), and advertising 
it as ‘“*The Barber of Seville, Comedy 
in Four Acts, Played and Damned at 
the Théatre Frangais.”?. This time it 
was brilliantly successful, and had an 
unusual run, 

These troubles, however, were child’s 
play to the stormy career of the se- 
quel. That was a veritable duel of the 
dramatist with principalities and pow- 


ers. Beaumarchais had against him 
the police, the magistracy, the minis- 


try, and the king himself. The play 
was ready for performance in 1781. 
The police authorities read it, and per- 
ceiving at once its dangerous tenden- 
cies in the unsettled state of France, 
prohibited the performance. There- 
upon Beaumarchais threw himself heart 
and soul into a campaign of intrigue to 
procure the license. The memoirs of 
the time are full of the affair with all 
the moves and counter-moves. Beau- 
marchais circulated a saying of Figaro’s 
that ‘“‘only little men were afraid of 
little writings,’ and, flattering the 
courtier’s foible of independence, won 
over several leading personages in so- 
ciety to protect and befriend his Bar- 
ber. There was the Count d’ Artois, 
the personal friend of the queen, the 
Baron de Breteuil, Madame de Po- 
lignac, and her set, and M. de Vau- 
dreuil. Then he set cleverly to work 
to pique the curiosity of society and 
the court. It became the fashion to 
give readings of ‘‘ Figaro’s Marriage ”’ 
in drawing-rooms. Society talked of 
nothing else. Everywhere people were 
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to be heard saying, ‘* I have just been,’” 
or “IT am just going,’’ to a reading of 
Beaumarchais’s new play. The king 
himseif at last could no longer resist 
the growing curiosity. He sent to M. 
Le Noir, the lieutenant of police, for 
the manuscript. One morning when 
Madame Campan entered the queen’s 
private room, she found the king and 
queen alone, and a chair placed in front 
of a table with a pile of papers on it. 
‘¢It is Beaumarchais’s comedy,” said 
the king. ‘‘ Il want you to read it. It 
is difficult to read in places by reason 
of the erasures and interlineations ; but 
I desire that the queen should hear it. 
You are not to mention this reading to 
a soul.”” So Madame Campan began, 
and as she read, the king kept exclaim- 
ing at the bad taste of passage after 
passage ; and when she came to Figa- 
ro’s monologue, with its attack on the 
administration, especially the tirade 
against the State prisons, he leaped to 
his feet crying: “It is detestable ; it 
shall never be played! We _ should 
have to pull down the Bastille to pre- 
vent the consequences. The fellow 
makes a mock of everything that should 
command respect.”? ‘It is not to be 


played then?’ asked the queen. 
‘Certainly not,’ replied Louis. ‘ Of 
that you may rest assured.’?? And 


Beaumarchais outside was saying with 
unabashed audacity, ‘*So the king re- 
fuses his permission ; very well, then, 
my play shall be performed.’? He was 
confident of winning in the end, and 
that success was only a matter of time. 
Society was also sanguine about it and 
bets were freely offered on the event. 
Beaumarchais’s backers, continuing to 
count on success despite the king’s 
refusal, distributed the parts to the 
Comédie Frangaise ; and taking advan- 
tage of the tacit good will of the Count 
d’ Artois, M. de la Ferté lent them the 
stage of the Hétel des Menus Plaisirs, 
the king’s own particular theatre. The 
rehearsals were almost public. Tickets 
were issued for a performance on the 
12th of June, 1783. Carriages were 
already arriving, the hall was half full, 
the Count d’Artois was on his way 
from Versailles, when an order arrived 














from the king, who had heard of the|ance for February, 1784. 
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Again M. le 


affair for the first time that morning, Noir and the police were compelled for- 


> 
forbidding the performance. Great was 
the general 
king’s action was keenly resented. 
Madame Campan says that not even 
during the days immediately preceding 
the downfall of the throne were the 
words ‘‘ oppression”? and ‘ tyranny ” 
more in people’s mouths. Beaumar- 
chais, once more baffled, was furious. 
‘“*Very well, gentlemen,’ he cried. 
“*So my piece is not to be played here ! 
Well, I swear that played it shall be, 
if it has to be played in the choir of 
Notre Dame.”’ 

The king, perhaps foreseeing the 
end, had said upon one_ occasion, 
**You will see, Beaumarchais will 
prove stronger than the authorities.”’ 
Well, only three months after the last 
incident a private performance was 
given by the Comédie Francaise before 
three hundred spectators at the house 
of M. de Vaudreuil. The queen was 
not well enough to be present, but the 
Count d’Artois was there and the 
Duchess de Polignac. The perform- 
ance was winked at upon the pretext 
that the objectionable passages were to 
have been excised. Madame Campan’s 
father-in-law, who was there, hearing 
all the incriminated passages delivered, 
while everybody kept repeating that 
they had been cut out, shrugged his 
shoulders and quoted the well-known 
remark of the mystified Basile in ‘* The 
Barber,”’ ** Faith, gentlemen, I don’t 
know which of us is being cheated, but 
the whole world seems to be in the 
plot.” The points which told most 
against society, society most vigorously 
applauded. Beaumarchais was_ beside 
himself with his triumph. Madame 
Vigée Lebrun, an eye-witness, has de- 
scribed how, when somebody com- 
plained of the heat, he went round 
breaking the windows with his cane ; 
hence came the phrase, Qw’il avait 
doublement cassé les vitres. 

Encouraged by so much applause 
and complicity, Beaumarchais chose to 
construe a vague private remark of M. 
de Breteuil into an official permission, 
and boldly arranged a public perform- 


| 


disappointment, and the | once more was stopped. 





mally to interfere, and the performance 
But the siege 
was on the point of being raised. The 
king at length withdrew his veto, being 
apparently sanguine enough to believe, 
after all that had taken place, that the 
play would be damned on its merits ; 
and on the 27th of April, 1784, the per- 
formance took place. 

The excitement was indescribable. 
Princes of the blood tumbled over each 
other in their eagerness for tickets. 
The author was inundated with per- 
sonal solicitations from the highest 
ranks. The Duchesse de Bourbon’s 
footmen waited at the box office from 
eleven in the morning till four o’clock 
in the afternoon. Great ladies were 
smuggled into actresses’ boxes, taking 
their dinner with them. Three hun- 
dred persons dined at the theatre for 
fear of losing their places. The per- 
formance was very long, but it was one 
long triumph. The piece ran for over 
a hundred nights, a run then unprece- 
dented. Beaumarchais, a passed mas- 
ter in the art of advertisement, knew 
how to keep up the excitement. He 
took advantage of an application by 
some ladies for a loge grillée to reply, in 
a letter addressed to a supposititious 
duke and carefully made public, that 
he had no consideration for ladies who 
could demean themselves to view in 
secret a piece they thought improper. 
This letter proved a most successful ad- 


vertisement. When the play reached 
its fiftieth night, Beaumarchais_in- 


vented the ‘‘ charitable performance.” 
He chose “nursing mothers” as the 
objects of the charity, Rousseauism be- 
ing the fashion. 

Even in the height of Beaumarchais’s 
triumph, the king did him one more 
bad turn. The dramatist got into con- 
troversy about his charitable perform- 
ance with an anonymous antagonist. 
That antagonist, unfortunately for him, 
happened to be the future Louis the 
Eighteenth, who, stung by Beaumar- 
chais’s sharp tongue, appealed to the 


king. Louis was playing cards at the 
time. He scrawled on one of the cards 
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an order committing Beaumarchais to 
St. Lazare, the common prison for 
thieves and prostitutes ; and so the lit- 
erary lion of the hour was dragged off 
from a fashionable supper party and 
thrown into gaol, there to remain for 
six days amidst the scum of Paris, and 
then to be liberated without any charge 
being preferred. It was a monstrous 
outrage ; but Beaumarchais had his re- 
venge. In the first place the king had 
to pay him compensation to the tune of 
two million one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand livres. But there was another 
compensation dearer to an author’s 
heart. A performance of * The Barber 
of Seville’’ was actually given at the 
Petit Trianon by the queen’s private 
company, the queen herself acting Ro- 
sine, the Count d’Artois Figaro, and 
M. de Vaudreuil Almaviva ; and the 
author was invited! Even Beaumar- 
chais must have been satisfied. 

‘¢ Figaro’s Marriage ’’ was, as I have 
said, more than a theatrical triumph ; 
it was a political event. You may 
read it to-day, and find it an amusing 
play, but with little in it calculated, 
as you might think, to upset a con- 
stitution. But so electrical was the 
atmosphere that every allusion to the 
failings of the ruling classes or the in- 
stitutions of the State became charged 
with significance. It is matter of his- 
tory that it helped to precipitate the 
revolution. Napoleon said that Figaro 
was the revolution already in action. 

The suggestion for this sequel also, 
by the way, came from without. It 
was the Prince of Conti, who first put 
the idea into Beaumarchais’s head. 
Figaro’s creator took heart and soul to 
the idea ; he had so vivid a conception 
of his Figaro (who, be it said, bore a 
strong family resemblance to himself) 
that he had no difficulty in imagining 
the versatile barber in the more com- 
plicated situations proposed by the 
prince. There you have the secret of 
the sequel in a nutshell. When a char- 
acter is so real to the author that he 
spontaneously imagines him in fresh 
situations, and divines how he will be- 
have therein, the difficulty of the 
sequel is solved. Thackeray has de- 
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| scribed the close intimacy in which he 
lived with the characters of his novels. 
He was afraid people would say, 
*“* What a poverty of friends the man 
has! He is always asking us to meet 
those Pendennises and Newcomes.’’ 
When he was asked why he married 
Esmond to Lady Castlewood, his an- 
swer was: “I didn’t; they did it 
themselves.”” There are a dozen sim- 
ilar stories of Balzac. Once Balzac ac- 
costed his sister with all the importance 
of a gossip bursting with a piece of 
news: ** What do you think? Félix 
de Vandenesse is going to be married, 
and to one of the Grandvilles, too—a 
capital match !’? Some readers inter- 
ested in the air of *¢ a man with a past ”’ 
worn by Captain de Jordy in the novel 
‘¢Ursule Mirouet,’? once appealed to 
Balzac to tell them what this past has 
been. Balzac reflected seriously, then 
remembered that he had not known 
De Jordy till he came to live at Ne- 
mours. And another time, when Jules 
Sandeau was speaking of his sister’s 
illness, Balzac interrupted him with 
the absent-mindedness of genius and 
suggested that they should come back 
to real life and discuss Eugénie Gran- 
det. Such a real world to Balzac was 
his ‘* Comédie Humaine ; ”’ and that of 
course is the secret of its producing, 
in spite of its many marvellous charac- 
ters and melodramatic occurrences, so 
strong an illusion of reality on the 
mind of the reader. The ‘ Comédie 
Humaine” is a system of sequels and 
interlacing narratives. The careers of 
some of the characters, as of Lucien de 
Rubempré and to some extent of Vau- 
trin, may be traced in a strict series of 
sequels. The lives of other personages 
the reader has to piece together from 
several novels; a biography, for ex- 
ample, of Maxime de Trailles has to be 
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collected from very nearly a dozen. 
The student of Balzac almost feels as 
if he were engaged in original re- 
search. The same system to a less 
elaborate extent was employed by Trol- 
lope in those lifelike scenes of clerical 
life, the ‘‘ Chronicles of Barsetshire,’” 
and also in his political tales. Indeed, 
Trollope was even more successful 














almost than Balzac in producing a con- 
vincing representation of a substantial 
world. 

Thackeray, for all the company he 
kept with his Pendennises and New- 
comes, did not indulge much in the 
sequel proper. ‘The Virginians ”’ is 
the one example, and in quality it is 
but a typical sequel for ‘* Esmond.” It 
contains, however, in the age of the 
Baroness Bernstein as sequel to the 
youth of Beatrix Esmond perhaps the 
cleverest and cruellest development of 
character in the whole range of sequels. 
Nor did Dickens write sequels, the 
ineffectual reappearance of the Wellers 
in ** Master Humphrey’s Clock ”’ being, 
I think, his sole effort in that direction. 
Nor did Sir Walter, for “‘ The Abbot” 
is really a distinct novel from ‘ The 
Monastery.’’ Scott’s great French suc- 
cessor, on the other hand, the inex- 
haustible and unconfinable Dumas, 
would carry his sequels through the 
centuries with amazing vivacity and 
success. Dumas’s secret, you would 
say, was rather fecundity of invention 
than the vitality of his individual char- 
acters. Yet as you say so, Chicot and 
the Musketeers rush to your recollec- 
tion. Chicot’s vitality is so consider- 
able, that a successful novel about him 
has been produced in France within 
the last few weeks, and the Musket- 
eers are alive enough for anything. 
A friend of mine who loves each mem- 
ber of this fine Quadruple Alliance, 
though perhaps he loves Porthos best, 
is forever challenging me to produce 
from the superior pages of novelists 
who affect to despise incident a finer 
achievement in character-drawing than 
the gradual individualization and diver- 
gence of the four characters in the 
course of the years covered by the 
eleven volumes. It is a challenge that 
I have never met to his, nor indeed to 
my own satisfaction. Are not in truth 


these Musketeers sufficient of their 
sole selves to take away the reproach 
from sequels forever ? One would like 
to clinch the question by claiming the 
Odyssey as a sequel to the Iliad, but 
between us and that devout consum- 
mation flow floods of German ink. 
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When we acquiesce in the common 
condemnation of the sequel, I suppose 
it is hardly of Don Quixote or Figaro, 
or of Balzac, or Dumas that we are 
thinking, but rather of the more ordi- 
nary run of sequels, of the thousand 
and one mechanical continuations 
wherein industry takes the place of 
inspiration. Even with so competent a 
craftsman as Lytton the spirit flags 
after the five hundredth page. Nay, 
with a writer of genius like George 
Sand, after three volumes of ‘ Con- 
suelo”? the ordinary reader gladly 
leaves the ‘‘ Comtesse de Rudolstadt”’ 
upon her shelf. That there is a special 
danger and difficulty about the sequel, 
there is no denying. The sequel is 
likely to disappoint expectations, for 
the very reason that there are expec- 
tations to disappoint. The writer is 
handicapped by his own record; as 
Scott said of Campbell, he is afraid of 
the shadow that his own fame casts 
before him. The original book robs its 
successor of the advantage of novelty, 
and at the same time fixes a difficult 
standard of comparison. It is not easy 
to imagine cleverer sequels than ‘“ Alice 
through the Looking-Glass ”’ and ** Tar- 
tarin sur les Alpes.”? If they stand in 
estimation below the original ‘ Tar- 
tarin’’ and * Alice in Wonderland,” it 
can surely only be because they neces- 
sarily had not the captivating freshness 
of the earlier books. Herein lies the 
difficulty of the sequel. And the dan- 
ger is the temptation to yield to de- 
mands from without or the desire from 
within, and to try to repeat a success 
mechanically and without inspiration. 
The most notable example, because 
following the most notable success, is 
the second part of ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”” Bunyan tried to repeat his 
success ; but Christiana was always 
Christian’s worser half, and her per- 
sonally conducted tour is but a poor 
reflection of her husband’s pilgrimage. 
Many of us may have read recently in 
Lowell’s correspondenee, how his 
friends and admirers kept urging him 
to resuscitate Hosea Biglow and to con- 
tinue the ‘* Biglow Papers.” He was 
so simple as to try, he said, but found 
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that he could not. When afterwards 
he did write a belated Biglow Paper, it 
was clean against his critical judgment. 
“For,” said he, “1 don’t believe in 
resuscitations. We hear no good of 
the posthumous Lazarus.”’ 

W..2. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
LIFE IN A RUSSIAN VILLAGE. 

On one side of the one street of our 
village, cottages stand side by side, of 
wood, one-storied, each with an out- 
house, equal to itself; on the other 
side are somewhat larger dwellings in 
little gardens. It is 6 P.M. and the 
cows are coming home. <A white cow 
that always leads the line marches 
down the centre of the roadway over 
the rough cobble-stones, a yellow- 
haired child laughingly threatens it 
with a stick, disturbing rather the dig- 
nity of the herdsman, a boy of ten in 
long boots and a red shirt, than the 
self-possession of the beast. At the 
end of the rows of houses the road 
dips to a wooden bridge across a little 
river, wherein all the folks bathe in 
the long summer days. Close to the 
bridge on the banks of the weedy 
stream is the cemetery. The wooden 
crosses bear no names. My compan- 
ion says it is cheap to be buried here. 
In Petersburg, forty miles away, it 
cosis you two hundred roubles for a 
nice place in a good cemetery, besides 
a rouble or two for the gravedigger. A 
cheerful youth, though he does read 
mathematics and classics and sciences 
without number in the Gymnase at the 
capital, and takes a morbid interest in 
comparative necrology. Cheerful, too, 
are the peasants on this July Sunday. 
The unmarried girls have their hair 
plaited down their backs, and they and 
their married sisters with head ker- 
chiefs wear gaily colored gowns, and 
bow politely to one another, and talk 
and laugh, and heartily enjoy the day 
of rest in the middle of the hay-cutting 
season. The men for the most part 
boast good black coats, and embroid- 
ered cotton shirts, and excellent long 
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boots, often of polished leather, and 
always with concertina-like crinklings 
at the ankles. As much as_ twelve 
roubles or twenty-five shillings is often 
paid for a pairof such boots. But this, 
of course, is their holiday attire, in 
which they walk past the house of the 
head man, where a notice above the 
door proclaims the fact that taxes are 
received, That such payments do not 
engender feelings of discontent and re- 
sentment against the czar, is amply 
proved by an incident which occurred 
this morning in church. In the Greek, 
as in the Roman and Protestant 
churches, a prayer for the royal family 
forms a part of the ordinary service, 


| but the Greek priest also reads out the 


| 





names of persons to be prayed for, 
which are written on slips of paper, 
and handed up by members of the con- 
gregation. Such names are generally 
those of deceased members of private 
persons’ families, but to-day the late 
Emperor Alexander the Second, his 
present Majesty, and several other 
princes were prayed for over and above 
the statutory prayers, by the request of 
some one in the church. Nor has the 
emancipation which the late emperor 
effected terminated the satisfactory re- 
lations which often previously existed 
between lord and serf. At nightfall 
bands of singing peasants marched 
along the roads, the women wearing 
ribbons or gifts of the like nature, and 
the men with money presents in their 
pockets, from their former master, who 
on this his name day has been congrat- 
ulated in person by all his old serfs, 
not one of whom had gone empty away. 
The sun, sinking below the horizon, on 
the vast and somewhat monotonous 
plain, left behind it an apparently con- 
tented village in Makarief. There was 
once more wood around it, and the 
peasants say too much was cut down, 
that the wife of the landlord might see 
the dome of the church, five miles off, 
from her bedroom window. But now 
that one-third of the commune land is 
lying fallow, when once the hay is in, 
the peasants will be glad to fell more 
forest, and burn the roots, and bring 
more of the landlords’ land under culti- 
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vation, for they either get the wood 
gratis, or a sufficient money payment, 
in return for their pains. 

The big, brawny peasant sitting on 
the bench with his cap in his hand is 
called ‘**the Baron,’’? and the title is 
hereditary in his family. It seems 
his grandfather was famous as the pos- 
sessor of an unequalled appetite, and 
that his master, who often came to see 
the serfs dine in the field, would good- 
humoredly refer to the subject, and 
generally said, *‘Here is our friend 
who has the appetite of three.”” One 
day, however, the serf replied, ‘‘ There 
is nothing wonderful in that, your Ex- 
cellency.”” ‘* No?” replied the mas- 
ter. *‘* No, indeed,” rejoined the serf ; 
“*T know a man who eats as much as 
three hundred.”? ‘* Who can _ that 
be?” said the astonished master. 
** Now consider, your Excellency, if it 
is not yourself. Are not three hundred 
slaves working daily, and do you not 
eat all the produce of their labor?” 
They work hard, these peasants. My 
next-door neighbor is a man who makes 
his own bread, and cultivates enough 
land to grow all the corn he wants for 
his family. In the short summer of 
four months he is up daily at four 
o’clock, or earlier, and is at work till 
9Pp.M. Just now he mows the hay in 
these early hours, and later in the day 
it dries in the sun, and can be carted 
into the barn, for at night and in the 
early morning the grass is wet with 
dew. By his bad luck my neighbor’s 
children are girls, and too young to 
help him. A boy of ten years could 
have watered the horse and_ have 
helped in various ways, but of his five 
girls only one can assist at all. He 
prays devoutly for a son or two, for 
just now he works till 11 P.M. every 
night, and sometimes the stress and 
simultaneous pressure of different ag- 
ricultural operations force him to rise 
again two hours after midnight. He 
can rest in the long winter, when the 
snowdrift rises up above his windows 
and his wife is busy spinning, but most 
of the villagers cannot. They are busy 
gathering wood for use and for sale, 
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and many of them take their horses 
into Petersburg, and become cabmen. 
And on bitter nights, when the breath 
freezes instantaneously in moustache 
and beard, it has happened that one or 
two of our peasants have been frozen 
on the little boxes of their diminutive 
carriages. A dram too deep, a drowsy 
nod,a few minutes’ sleep, and the be- 
numbed driver awakes no more. Just 
now it is hard to believe that such a 
fate can have overtaken any one, for 
the thermometer marks 78° in the 
shade, and in the small rooms of a 
wooden cottage the heat is intensely 
felt. The neighboring landlord wants 
to get his work done, and his agent is 
offering a rouble and a rouble and a 
half a day, but Ivan must look after his 
own field first, and just now it is a 
struggle with all to get through their 
work. Where the soil is ungrateful, as 
it is here, a landlord, when he has paid 
all expenses, finds a very small balance 
of profit left in his pocket. But for the 
forests, few estates around us would 
pay expenses. 

The admirable work on Russia of Sir 
Donald Mackenzie Wallace continues 
to be the standard authority on that 
country, and not one of its successors 
has in any way approached its thorough- 
ness and excellence. There is only one 
question on which I should venture 
with extreme diffidence to express an 
opinion at all at variance with that of 
Sir Donald Wallace, who, however, en 
this point wrote so soon after the eman- 
cipation as to make it impossible for 
him, as he expressly stated, to fully 
estimate its effects. I think the losses 
of the landlords have proved greater 
and more universal. He says many 
were, no doubt, ruined at the time, but 
the emancipation only showed them 
that they were ruined. Well, Russia 
at the moment occupies a foremost 
place in the comity of nations. With 
an immense army and a growing navy, 
with improved communications, with a 
government perhaps adapted to her 
needs, and a generally contented and 
patriotic population, she preserves the 
peace throughout northern Europe and 
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Asia, and in the older continent contin- 
ually manifests that tendency to extend 
her frontiers which is the outward and 
visible sign of vigorous youth and of 
growing power. Her subjects, as a 
whole, it may safely be said, are con- 
tented, for they certainly have no 
sympathy with the small party of An- 
archists. Here we have a picture of 
a great and prosperous power. But 
its credit notes are inconvertible. It 
promises the holder 3s. 2d. for every 
rouble note. The holder cannot get 
any money out of the government for 
his paper, and the foreigner will only 
give him 2s. 1d. It may certainly be 
said, from this point of view, that the 
government is not solvent. If, then, 
any financial or political crisis com- 
pelled the Russian government to pay 
off all its debts, reducing its army, neg- 
lecting to add to its navy, and ceasing 
to extend its dominions, for this pur- 
pose, that government might reason- 
ably consider that the events which 
showed that it was ruined, actually 
caused its ruin. And such was the case 
with many, perhaps the majority, of 
the landlords. They may have been 
embarrassed, generally were, but they 
kept their heads above water and held 
their own. So has the government 
been embarrassed, and yet it more than 
holds its own. It is not, I think, a 
sufficient answer to assert that the 
landlords really profited, because, when 
once they learned that they were ruined, 
they took to occupations and began to 
occupy positions which they had for- 
merly scorned. It might be good for 
the Russian government to place its 
affairs on a sound financial basis, but 
the process, involving as it must a large 
reduction in the army, would inevitably 
result in its descent from the proud 
position it now occupies in the world. 
In short, I think that the experience of 
the thirty-two and a half years which 
have elapsed since the emancipation 


shows that the landlords, as a class, | 


suffered enormously. The redemption 


money paid by the State was soon 
spent, too often abroad and in riotous 
living (whence arose the still existing 
impression that Russians are always 
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rich), and the second and third genera- 
tions occupy a very different position 
from that of their forefathers. 

To return to our village. To-day I 
paid some visits. The peasants re- 
ceive with much natural grace and 
hospitality, and exhibit with pride the 
kitchen stove on the top of which they 
sleep in winter, and the room facing 
the street in which they breakfast and 
dine. On the walls are generally pic- 
tures of the ezar and of the royal 
family, the outhouses adjoin the back 
of the cottage, and the eternal samovar 
is the chief feature of the interior do- 
mestic economy. Sugar is looked on 
as rather a luxury, though all use it. 
Generally a lump is dipped in the tea, 
and sucked from time to time by the 
poor, or dissolved wholesale by the 
rich. It is an exciting occupation to 
follow the indefinite branch of the 
imperfect aspect, or the semelfactive 
perfect aspect of unity of a Russian 
irregular verb, from its birth in the 
back of the mouth, around a rolling 
lump of sugar, past a hedge of white 
teeth, through a pair of half-opened 
lips, till it strikes upon the ear with all 
the full majesty of the most compli- 
catedly compound and irregularly per- 
plexing part of speech that ever was 
invented since the time of the Tower 
of Babel. The milk is placed on the 
table in an earthenware pot, and a dip- 
per floats upon the thick white fluid. 
One objection to the dipper is that you 
xan hardly use it without putting your 
fingers in the milk; a greater objec- 
tion is that the same thing happens 
to other people’s fingers. Outside the 
window grow some tall shrubs, prob- 
ably not less than six feet high. The 
housewife says, ‘The hares ate the 
top off that one in the winter!’’? They 
subsist upon the tops of such shrubs 
as preserve any leaves at any altitude 
above the snow line. She spoke quite 
seriously. There is not a single indi- 
vidual in our village who would laugh 
jat a stranger. This is as true as any 
| general statement can be, but they do 
‘laugh to this day at the mistake of an 
| Englishman who long ago came on a 
‘visit from the capital and was intro- 
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duced to a ring of village maidens, who 
were dancing quadrilles in the gloam- 
ing on the boarded floor of the bridge 
across the river. He was trying to 
learn Russian and anxious to say some- 
thing on all occasions. But when he 
shook hands with the leader of the 
dance in the middle of the ring, his 
newly acquired words got mixed in his 
head, and meaning to apologize for his 
gloved hand he said, ‘‘ I hope you will 
all excuse me for wearing trousers !”’ 

Just now, oddly enough, we awake 
at 5 A.M., to the sound of the trumpet. 
Long lines of wagons roll along the 
street. Yesterday two carriages em- 
blazoned with imperial crowns passed 
by, and two Circassians witched our 
little world with wondrous horseman- 
ship. One of them threw down a 
nut and picked it up as he galloped 
past, to the delight of several women 
who were —and I think the soldiers 
knew it—looking on. Officers ride by, 
maps sticking in their belts. I saw a 
colonel determining with mathematical 
accuracy the position on the chart of a 
railway station which stared him in the 
face. We take part in these manceu- 
vres. The village has been called on 
to furnish supplies in nines — nine 
men, nine horses, nine carts, nine 
feeds of forage, and by the literal way 
in which the starost is proceeding, I 
should imagine, nine cabbages, nine 
beetroots, nine samovars, and nine 
lumps of sugar. He called his people 
about him as he sat on a bench in 
our ‘boulevard’? —the word is well 
enough, for he himself calls it a gulvar. 
He has been to Petersburg and knows 
what he is about. First of all, nine 
men. Eight come forward, and saying 
they have cut and dried their hay, vol- 
unteer for service ; but a ninth cannot 
be found. They draw lots, and chance 
decides who shall be sacrificed for his 
country. 

I left them, for I saw it was nine 
o’clock, and I had to be at home if I 
wanted any tea. You cannot ring the 
bell and get tea when you want it in 
our village. The setting of the samo- 
var is a function, and that you do not 
really enter into the spirit of the cere- 
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mony is obvious from the fact that you 
cannot drink tea scalding hot, nor 
touch with the tips of your hardened 
fingers the outside of the glass contain- 
ing the fluid, which your neighbors 
swallow as easily as a glass of cold 
water. It is said that the long, cold 
winter develops this love of intensely 
hot drinks. I insist on a boiled egg 
for tea, as some kind of compensa- 
tion for a three o’clock dinner. I did 
not eat my first egg without learning 
something, for I left it uncracked ex- 
cept at the end whence its contents 
had been extracted. It seems the 
whole shell must be crushed. Why ? 
Why ! because if it is not, the hen will 
never lay another egg! But in fact 
excellent reasons exist for complying 
with the local custom in this behalf. 
Consider for a moment that this empty 
egg shell goes out into the yard, and 
that those gentle cannibals, the farm- 
yard fowls, like egg shells, which are 
very good for them, and supply the 
material for the covering of new eggs. 
If once they are tempted to break up 
an apparently whole egg with an al- 
most intact shell, may they not do the 
same one day with a full egg, and who 
shall blame them if they do? Fowls 
must not be tempted, so crush your 
egg shell with your thumb in your 
saucer, and all may yet be well. 
Amongst the many great merits of a 
docile, loyal, and tax-paying peasantry 
a love of cleanliness cannot be num- 
bered. Their houses are unfortunately 
fillhy, and 1 believe there are more 
fleas in any one cottage than there are 
soldiers in the Russian army, and the 
cooking and serving of the viands 
makes a trial of a pleasure, while even 
going to bed loses much of that calm 
content which the operation usually 
inspires. Yet the people do bathe. 
There is a bath house, not near the 
river, but near a gutter flowing into it, 
and here you can be steamed and 
scalded like a pig before his sacrifice, 
and beaten with bough brooms, and 
rubbed with bast. You can get any- 
thing there but clean, cold water. Now 
that it is summer, however, all those 
who can get away from their work 
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bathe in the river. A place is set 
apart for ladies, but there is little con- 
straint. It is close to the bridge, cross- 
ing over which you can see nymphs of 
all ages, between seven and seventy, 
splashing about in the water, or pret- 
tily grouped on a rock in mid-stream, 
where they look like Rusalkas or Rus- 
sian water-nymphs. It must not be 
supposed that these ladies, because 
they dress and undress sans géne upon 
the grassy bank, are at all careless of 
their reputations. Although here most 
of the husbands spend the long winters 
in Petersburg driving cabs, cases of 
infidelity are very rare, and are alto- 
gether condemned by public opinion. 
It is true that an engaged couple very 
frequently anticipate the staider pleas- 
ures of the honeymoon, but the lady’s 
complaisance in that case is by no 
means comprehensive and is strictly 
confined to her future husband. Young 
marriages often occur. <A wife of eigh- 
teen lives a little way down the street. 
Her husband is still younger ; but the 
fact is, his father wanted an extra 
hand, and he chose a wife for his son 
because he wanted her services himself. 
People who work hard need good food 
and plenty of it. The newly married 
couple when they get up take tea as 
weak as it is hot. At ten o’clock they 
have breakfast, milk, curds, potatoes, 
and the remains of yesterday’s dinner, 
and very likely a fish cake, an exces- 
sively nasty dish. At twelve o’clock 
comes dinner, consisting of cabbage 
soup, gruel, vegetables, and sour milk ; 
and, on holidays and feast days only, 
meat. At four o’clock they drink tea 
and eat bread and cheese. Supper still 
remains and is taken when the cows 
come home. In the centre of Russia 
the peasants are richer, and in most 
parts they kill a pig or a sheep, or 
perhaps an old cow, in the autumn, 
when there is no more grass on which 
to feed it. Then they eat voraciously. 
But, indeed, all Russians have enor- 
mous appetites. Here the peasant 


is very well apparelled, though the 
women unfortunately have abandoned 
the beautiful national costume for a 
style of dress which, I believe, is con- 
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sidered to be French. Indeed, when 
they dance on the ‘ boulevard,’ as 
they do nearly every night, the valse 
and quadrille are chiefly in favor, and 
not the more interesting Russian 
dances. 

Once in the year the quiet village 
awakes, and its ever-present loyalty is 
excited to fever-heat. Dragoons gallop 
around it, infantry regiments march 
through it, guns force their way along 
its narrow streets, the trumpet sounds, 
and the peasant throws down rake, 
pike, or sickle, and is off to see his 
adored ezar or ezarewitch, beloved em- 
press, or.at any rate some member of 
the imperial family. The soldiers are 
friendly with the rustics and on the 
best of terms with the ladies of the 
village. Nothing can exceed their 
good temper, or indeed their good be- 
havior. One pretends to give a playful 
tap on the wrist to a pretty girl as he 
passes her, another opens his arms in 
a comprehensive fashion, many say 
‘¢How do you do, ladies ?”’ and one 
horse-gunner distinctly winked, but not 
a rude word was spoken. An officer 
rides up to our little crowd saying, 
‘¢ What amass of people! Immense! 
If you want to see the heir apparent, 
two versts further on would be a better 
place.”” The village policeman rushes 
up to two or three girls, and politely 
begs them to move back alittle. The 
rumbling noise of approaching cannon 
is now heard. <An artillery officer ap- 
proaches a comrade of the infantry to 
ask him what is going forward, and the 
latter explains by one shrug of his 
shoulders that he has not the remotest 
idea. Just now two peasants appear 
with the alarming intelligence that the 
woods are full of soldiers. Of the 
crowd, the men admire the artillery 
horses from the south of Russia, and 
compare them with their own little 
cobs, and the women praise the dra- 
goons, who have just appeared down 
the broader main street. No one cares 
about the enemy, but a girl with a long 
plait of yellow hair down her back 
hazards the opinion that the dragoons 
belong to the attacking forces. ‘*Oh, 
she knows all about the soldiers,’’ says 
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an old woman sitting under an ash-tree, 
and all laugh at this simple witticism. 
A train of wagons next goes along the 
now dusty road; the carts contain 
everything from Circassian beef to top- 
boots in trees. Most of the men are 
of lofty stature, very fine fellows, dusty 
and dirty of course, but sufficiently well 
clad. ‘*There won’t be any dinner to- 
day,’ remarks a housewife. ‘* Well! 
we can’t see this sort of thing always,”’ 
is the response, which scems to ex- 
press the sense of the meeting. Atten- 
tion is now diverted to an aged peasant, 
who relates to all and sundry how he 
and many others went the night before 
to the tent of the czarewitch to offer 
their bread and salt ; how his Imperial 
Highness did not send out a general to 
receive their offerings, but came him- 
self and spoke kindly to them, and 
thanked them for their visit. The 
general satisfaction seemed too deep 
for words; but another old peasant 
seemed to give adequate expression to 
the feeling of the crowd when he re- 
marked quietly, ‘* It is always thus with 
the Russian royal family.’? The starost 
and the volost now appear upon the 
scene, both wearing their chains and 
medals of office. The former is head 
of this village, the latter of a group of 
villages of which it forms one. The 
volost has been twice elected ; a good 
man and a just judge, but decidedly 
severe. When he puts on his medal 
and issues an order, if it is not obeyed 
somebody ‘ eats stick.’? He gets about 
six hundred roubles, perhaps 1001. a 
year, for the purchasing power of the 
rouble may be considered in Russia to 
be unaffected by adverse exchange. 
To strike the volost, when he has his 
chain on, is punished by exile to Sibe- 
ria, but no one does strike a magistrate 
elected by the people. The Russian 
communal system has many most ad- 
mirable features, and the government 
wisely preserves the simple self-gov- 
erning commune, an_ organization 
radical in its type, yet the strongest 
supporter of autocracy. An agitator 
would have short shrift among these 
loyal peasants, who possess, almost to 
aman, that feeling of strong personal 


jin the heart of 
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attachment to the monarchy and to the 
royal family which is also present in 
England, and which her Majesty in her 
latest message to her people declared 
to be ‘‘the real strength of the em- 
pire.”? Last year, during the famine, 
the ezar decided to have but two court 
balls in St. Petersburg, and he set aside 
for the suffering a portion of a fund 
accumulated for unborn princes of the 
royal family. Society, as a matter of 
course, followed the sovereign’s exam- 
ple. It was soon considered improper 
to spend money in entertainments while 
the people were suffering, and what 
was saved was given to the poor. 
These facts were made known through- 
out the length and breadth of the em- 
pire, and very naturally added to the 
affection with which the people habit- 
ually regard the occupant of the throne, 
particularly one who, like his present 
Imperial Majesty, is Russian of the 
Russians. Fragments of a handker- 
chief of the empress, torn to pieces by 
a loyal crowd, are treasured as if they 
were mementos of a martyred Stuart or 
a Marie Antoinette. Nor are the rich 
in Russia forgetful of their poorer 
neighbors. I gave a man I met on the 
road a lift, and he told me how the 
local magnate with whom the princes 
were spending the day had sent him to 
hospital in Petersburg when he was 
sick, had written to his son, an officer 
in the Guards, to tell him to go and see 
him, and to the doctors, had paid all 
his expenses, and finally sent him home 
in his own carriage. Nor are such acts 
of unselfish kindness and generosity at 
all uncommon around our village, a 
sojourn in which teaches a traveller 
that, if the rouble does not exchange at 
par, there is a good deal that is sound 
Russia. Taxation is 
heavy, but the peasants seem to under- 
stand that a large army is a necessity, 
and I believe, as a body, they would 
not, if they could be got at, vote for any 
reductions which would make it unable 
to cope with the formidable armaments 
of their neighbors. It is most unfor- 
tunate for Russia that the voice of the 
small but loudly articulated band of 
discontented agitators should alone be 
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heard without its vast plains and be- 
yond its illimitable frontiers. It is a 
pity, too, that natural sympathy with a 
few, who have been dealt with sum- 
marily under administrative process, 
should induce palliation or extenuation 
of atrocious crimes, which have done 
more to impede progress in Russia than 
all the acts of a hundred autocrats. 
The people are indeed right, and dis- 
play a greater knowledge of the history 
of their country, in holding that the 
autocrais have, with few exceptions, 
been their friends. 

“Great God! did I leave my box 
open ?”? says an excited female in the 
crowd. <A quiet smile goes round. 
** Ah, here’s a big gun!” cries an- 
other. ‘* Yes, we are coming to take 
your village,’ said a fair young officer, 
who rode beside it. Some business is 
now provided for the starost. While « 
carter looked at the soldiers, his horse 
got loose and ate his neighbor’s barley. 
The village magistrate orders the arrest 
of the offending animal and says he 
will estimate the damage by and by 
after inspection of the field, and will 
release the horse when the amount is 
paid. We feel a little disappointed as 
several musicians go by, their music 
sticking in the tubes of their trumpets, 
but the loud discharge of a cannon just 
beyond the potato field silences all 
comment, and every one rushes to see 
the guns fired upon the enemy, who 
appear for a few minutes across a broad 
fallow, but presently are lost behind 
the oats, uninjured, but, as the umpire 
will probably decide, a good deal dis- 
organized by this broadside fire. A 
little man beside me cries, ‘‘ Glorious ! 
Brave boys !”’ and the horses attached 
to the limber rear, start, and curvet as 
the smoke dissolves in the powerful 
morning sun. Hardly have the guns 
been hurried off the field, when the 
Grand Duke Vladimir, the grand duch- 
ess, and the staff ride by receiving the 
respectful salutations of the people. 
Next comes a troika, three horses 


abreast with profusely plated harness, 
the coachman wearing peacock’s feath- 
ers in his round hat. 
he is not proud, and says to a small 


In spite of this) 
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boy as he passes, ‘‘ How do you do? 
How’s your father?” ‘Pretty well, 
thank you, Alexander Konstantino- 
vitch,’’ says the little boy. And was 
our village taken ? I cannot tell ; but 
if it was, the conquered were spared. 

Next day there was the more to do 
after the holiday, and it is wonderful 
| how the Russian peasant gets through 
his field work during fasts, rigidly ob- 
served, for about one hundred and fifty 
days in the year. The following menu 
will show that even those who can af- 
ford a first-class dinner do not have a 
very nourishing meal at such times. 
| This is a good dinner : — 





Pickles 
Soup made of water, flour, radishes, rice, 
and salt 
Potatoes Mustard Olive oil 
Sweet cakes 
Cranberries Strawberries Raspberries 


Tea. 


|I was invited quite lately to sup with 
|the lady who supplied me with milk, 
and so saw what peasants in fair cir- 
cumstances eat on their fast-dlays. My 
| hostess’s husband had been a willing 
| worker in his day, and once attempting 
}too much he lifted so heavy a beam 
ithat his entrails were torn asunder, 
and he died. The widow faced the 
situation and successfully brought up 
two sons, who with herself formed the 
company at supper. The eldest ‘* went 
for a soldier,”’ and is considered in the 
village to be a somewhat doubtful char- 
acter. He is unmarried, but was once 
engaged to a chambermaid in Peters- 
burg. The village looks askance on 
such alliances. Footmen and maid- 
servants are not in their eyes assertors 
of the dignity of labor. Did not Ivan 
Ivanovitch marry a Petersburg maid, 
and is not his house one of the most 
uncomfortable in the village? Was 
she not so sleepy one morning at the 
threshing-floor that she went on list- 
lessly walking round with her flail, 
when all the others had gone home to 
breakfast, and was actually locked in 
the barn? However, the catastrophe 
was averted, and the erratic soldier 
!remains a bachelor, much to the in- 
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convenience of his steady younger 
brother, who wishes to enter into the 
holy estate, but is restrained by con- 
siderations of delicacy, and by a proper 
regard to the precedence due to sen- 
iors, from making the first plunge. 
The brothers took off their coats and 
sat down in their red shirts, while 
their mother placed on the table three 
wooden spoons and two steaming bowls 
of mushrooms cooked in olive oil ; but- 
ter and all products of the cow being 
forbidden. The industrious brother 
reached out his arm, and from beneath 
the sacred ikon in the corner produced 
what looked like a brown, oblong 
Rugby football. It was bread, and he 
made the sign of the cross on the 
crust, as well as on his own breast, of 
course, and proceeded to cut off enor- 
mous slices, together with which the 
mushrooms were taken. <A_ bowl of 
black currants completed the feast, and 
the hostess explained that the dinner 
would have been better if she had not 
been occupied all the afternoon in 
steaming and scrubbing four ladies 
from Petersburg, for it was Saturday 
evening, and Russians bathe once a 
week. To-morrow, Sunday, there 
would be a dinner of four dishes. 
** Come to us whenever you can,”’ said 
she. Meanwhile a glass of cold milk 
satistied the requirements of the situa- 
tion alike from the host’s and guest’s 
point of view. The conversation nat- 
urally turned on village affairs. I ex- 
pressed surprise that fast fare was 
sufficient for men in hard work. 
‘¢ Well, we don’t do badly on it,” said 
the industrious brother, rolling up the 
sleeve of his red shirt and displaying a 
very good arm ; ‘as far as keeping up 
your strength goes, nothing more is 
needed than bread and water.’ ‘ Fare 
good enough to work on! I should 
think so,” said the lady of the house. 
“Why, look at Thoma Ivanoff over 
the way. He’s seventy-five and does 
his fair share. And doesn’t he beat 


his sor (aged forty !) when he comes 
home drunk, as too often happens ! 
Two months ago he fell out of the loft 
in his barn on to a plough and a 
Indeed, 


droshki below. He was hurt. 
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for two days he ate less than his daily 
pound of bread, but he mended all 
right, and never even called in a doc- 
tor.’ If there were any intention in 
all this of pointing a moral, or of talk- 
ing at the soldier, the gun missed fire, 
for the net result was that the prodigal 
son held his tongue and used his teeth, 
and so got most of the mushrooms. 
Apropos of drunkenness, of course 
there is too much of it, and it is painful 
to see children laughing as anxious 
women lead home staggering husbands 
who have left their day’s earnings in 
the tavern. But though, individually, 
the people of our village may be said 
to look with leniency on a little over- 
indulgence in one of God’s gifts, yet as 
a corporate community, they are dead 
against drink. Witness the proceediags 
of the commune. It strongly supports 
the starost, who is well known to be 
almost a fanatic temperance man, and 
the other day, when one of the vil- 
lagers died intestate and without im- 
mediate heirs, it passed over several 
persons possessing pretty plausible 
claims, because they were not sober 
members of society. The powers of 
the commune in this behalf are exer- 
cised with a strict regard to the public 
as opposed to the individual welfare. 
Last February a land-owning widow 
wanted to sell to an outsider, but by no 
possible means could she get the elders 
to consent. It is not very often, of 
course, that they have a case of suc- 
cession to decide. Most holders of 
communal land have children, many 
dispose of their shaves by gifts inter 
vivos, but any question that does come 
before the commune will certainly be 
decided upon public grounds. The 
peasants, too, get much more out of 
the land than the lords do. Round 
about us the owners of estates really 
live on their woods, which they are 
cutting down as fast as they can. Be- 
sides this source of income they have, 
however, another, in the pretty little 
villas they build and let in the summer 
to families from Petersburg. The 
peasants, by the way, do the same. 
Every other house in the village is 
just now occupied by strangers, mostly 
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small tradesmen, or clerks, or poor 
families with children to educate, who 
must soon return to the Gymnase — 
not the gymnasium of our early En- 
glish schooldays, but a school in most 
cases under government direction, in 
which they have to struggle with a 
really desperate curriculum. The dach- 
niki, as they are called, to distinguish 
them from their peasant landlords the 
krestyane, are on excellent terms with 
the permanent inhabitants, than whom, 
indeed, they are for the most part only 
a little more prosperous, and they oc- 
cupy these summer quarters for three 
or four months every year. There is, 
perhaps, a soupgon of condescension 
in their really kindly relations with 
their humbler friends, but they, too, 
are dwellers in cur village, and I will 
try to describe Lhem. 
Alexandrovitch. He is a man of good 
education, and, knowing everything, 
is naturally a little dogmatic — the 
Sir Oracle of the gulrar. What he 
knows not is not knowledge. He is 
very friendly with, and really kind. to, 
the peasants, and he will tell you, in 
case you should misunderstand the 
situation, that he is a proud man, 
a droryanin—a_ gentleman, as_ we 
should say in England ; a nobleman, as 
they say here, where most noblemen 
are called princes — and possessed of a 
pedigree signed by the Emperor Paul. 
He can afford to stoop, and will, to his 
orthodox brother the Russky peasant, 
but words cannot express, not even the 


richest of the Russian language can 
describe his attitude towards trades- 


men. His pronunciation of the word 
kuptsi might be taken as an object 
lesson in the grammar of contempt ; 
and as toa Jew, he is satisfied that the 
children of Israel —God’s chosen peo- 
ple —are indeed beyond the pale. He 





| — importance. 
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national feeling. He knows what the 
emperor’s views are on all subjects. 
And he can tell a British subject that 
of all the sovereigns of Europe Queen 
Victoria is, as all such sovereigns 
acknowledge, it seems, the most pro- 
foundly versed in questions of eti- 
quette, to which he himself attaches a 
great — but who shall say an undue ? 
In the morning, after 


‘a jaunty walk around the village, the 





There is Vasili | 





good man reads Homer and Byron— 
much preferring the latter—in Rus- 
sian translations, lying on a sofa in the 
drawing-room bedroom; but a little 
later he will peel potatoes in the din- 
ing-room bedroom, or shell peas, gener- 
ally into the oldest hat in the house. 


Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile 
duleci. 


He does not read Horace, but les beaux 
esprits se rencontrent, and he has just 
said the same thing to me himself, 

His patriotism is of the order of the 
burning, fiery furnace, and he is tre- 
mendously and aggressively orthodox. 
There is something of dignity about 
him when he reads prayers before the 
sacred picture, blinking at the burning 
lamp, while his children stand around 
him, and his wife in an access of reli- 
gious fervor kneels and bows repeatedly 
till her forehead touches the unswept 
floor. He is hospitable and knows it. 
“Take a cigarette,” he says ; ‘*no re- 
fusal. Glory be to God, we are neither 
Jews nor Germans.”’ The politics of 
Europe to him are child’s play, and he 
knows to a hair not only exactly what 
is going to happen, but exactly what 
effect it will have upon the funds. 
And yet he is content to continue to be 
positively poor. 

The life of his children is one contin- 
ual round of grinding hard work. Has 


can hardly travel by the same train as} he a daughter, she will just have beaten 
a Jew, and his feelings towards the} the record by completing the highest 
Germans can only be conveyed by a} course in a year under time, winning a 
further draft upon the inexhaustible | silver medal and ruining her health. 


wealth of his native tongue. 


But as| Has he a grown-up son, that son has 


he stoops to the peasant, he can rise| just done with the Gymnase, and is 


to the throne. No one knows better 
than he that the present czar is the 





about to face examiners who will grind 
his brains to powder before he is ad- 


living embodiment of the real Russian! mitted into some special institute, 














whence he will emerge to place his foot 
on the first rung of that ladder which 
leads at the end of his life to the rank 
of general and an income of twenty 
thousand roubles (2,000/.) a year and a 
pension of twelve hundred to eighteen 
hundred of the same unstable symbols. 
True his service at the institute will 
count for his pension. True he will be 
absolved from all payments for tuition 
as a good and faithful pupil, and so will 
save his father one hundred roubles a 
year ; but how he will work! Think 
of it, happy English schoolboy with 
well-bathed body in nice clean flannels. 
At least ten hours a day hard work, no 
exercise, no games, a tight uniform, 
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and atin sword to wear in and out of 


season. 
younger son, the youth wiil be going 
through that particular stage of the 
Inferno which his elder brother has 
just left behind him. You will find 
him sitting on a haycock reading Cor- 
nelius Nepos. Even the youngest one 
will hardly like to be called a_ boy, 
though he is always kissing his mother, 
over and above the three kisses of 
obligation on hand, head, and cheek, 
which parent must receive from child 
at the termination of every meal. The 
younger boy’s schooling costs only sev- 
enty-five roubles a year, and he will 
soon work all night as well as all day, 
and be exempted from payment as a 
youth of promise. He too wears a uni- 
form, without a tin sword, and if he 
passes first in every class his future 
offspring will pay half fees when their 
time comes. His mother, who will 
probably know German and French 
almost as well as Russian, will think 
little of learning just enough Greek and 


Has Gospodeen Propositus a | 
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lie till the hiss of the self-boiling samo- 
var warns him that it is time to moisten 
the tips of his fingers under a tiny 
trickle of water over a sink in the 
kitchen by way of ablutions, to take 
weak tea and to resume the dreary 
grind that welcome sleep had hardly 
interrupted. What wonder such heads 
sometimes Jose their equilibrium, if 
the springs of life are poisoned in hot, 
unhealthy, airless homes, and brains 
addled in the forcing house, so thag the 
ungrateful recipient of a gratuitous 
education turns and bites the hand that 
fed him. Some of these students do 
not like peeling potatoes, but prefer 

to put the world to school 

And govern continents by rule. 


They are always quite sure about 
everything, and have the profoundest 
contempt for those to whom infirmity 
or experience has denied the gift of 
omniscience, The youth’s own studies 


‘leave him little leisure, but what he has 


Latin to start the boys in their clas-| 


sics and help them with their lessons, 
Their industry is admirable, but living 
in a hayfield they will keep every win- 
dow as carefully shut as they would in 
Petersburg in a frost of 35° Réaumur. 
At night each one will sleep wherever 
he falls prostrate over his candle, slain 
by Cornelius Nepos, the unknown @, or 
a conic section. The student’s uniform 


he devotes to teaching others. He 
seizes a text-book as an English boy 
seizes a cricket bat ora racquet, and 
revels in the fairy pages of a dic- 
tionary. Tle does not join in ‘touch 
last’? and other games in the boule- 
vard. If you run down the street of 
our village a friendly moujick will very 
probably offer to race you to the bot- 
tom of the street, but the student with 
a translation of Herbert Spencer. in 
his pocket is not likely to accept the 
challenge, nor does he find any pleas- 
ure in talking to the old soldier who 
has retired after twenty-two years’ ser- 
vice on a pension of thirty-six roubles 
a year. Tle cares for nothing in 
heaven above or the earth beneath, but 
only for text-books and examinations. 
Even among the students, however, 
there are exceptions. For example, 
there is Gregor Palovitech. Ie knows, 
and of course we all know, that a horn 
is blown about five o’clock every morn- 
ing, as a signal that cattle sheds are to 


ibe opened and the occupants let out 


into the fields. He procured a horn 
and blew it at midnight, whereupon 


coat will do for a_ pillow, the sofa or|the sleepy peasants got up and _ half 


two chairs for a bed, and there he will! dressed before they discovered the 
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fraud. They all have clecks now, 
though not long ago they guessed the 
time by comparing the position of the 
sun with a mark upon the window. 
Public opinion condemned this prac- 
tical joke, as it is sufficient to have to 
get up at 3 A.M., to thresh and winnow 
by way of introduction to a long day 
spent in ploughing the land, in which 
the rye is soon to be sown, there to 
spend the long winter beneath the 
snows till the thaw of the next spring 
discovers its tender stalks. The villa- 
gers are also incensed with some per- 
son unknown who wounded with his 
or her sickle a well-known and popu- 
lar dog, who could have committed no 
greater crime than pawing the offender. 
The interesting patient lies at the door 
of one of the cottages with his head 
bandaged, and receives universal sym- 
pathy. The peasants love animals. 
The village patron saints, I had al- 
most written local deities, are Florus 
and Laure, who watch over the inter- 
ests of horseflesh. Next week there 
will be a great procession in their 
honor, with priest and cross and much 
feasting and dancing. Apropos of their 
religious beliefs, we have amongst us 
a great many staravers, or old be- 
lievers, who will have nothing to do 
with a priest. At their marriages, 
generally performed in the woods, 
bridegroom merely promises bride to 
take her for better or worse, and 
though the ceremony has no legal sanc- 
tion, he generally fulfils the engage- 
ment. The number of these sectaries 
is said to be decreasing, greatly to the 
satisfaction of the orthodox, who be- 
lieve that no good thing, moral, social 
political, or religious, can proceed from 
any other source than the Greek or, as 
they call it, the rightly worshipping 
Church. 

Ivan Maleeneen, or, as we should 
say, Jack Raspberry, can tell whoever 
cares to listen all about the evil effects 
of dissent, though I must say I heard a 
different tale upon the Volga, where 
dissenters most do congregate. In 


that part of the country a village that 
looks so prosperous as to attract atten- 
tion will invariably prove on inquiry to 
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be other than orthodox. 
Jack Raspberry himself deserves a 


By the way, 


word. He came out of the foundling 
hospital at Moscow, and when called 
upon to choose a name, could think of 
none better than that of his favorite 
fruit. Among the stories he knows, 
and is always ready to tell, is one of 
the foundling who boldly proposed to 
call himself Bonaparte! And this in 
Moscow, and thirty years nearer the 
French invasion than the year of grace 
in which I write. 

Tolstoi has pointed out that it was in 
fact the patriotism of the Russian 
peasant, snd not the schemes and strat- 
egy of Russian generals, which brought 
about the destruction of Napoleon’s 
hosts, and Turgenieff has described the 
loyal moujick and the treatment the 
agitator against the government re- 
ceives at his hands. But no one can 
comprehend this simple and admirable 
creature who has not seen him in his 
home, contented with his hard labor, 
kindly and courteous to all alike, de- 
voted to his king and country. It may 
be that in parts of Russia he is over- 
taxed. In Makarief, however, he does 
not complain, and I have only at- 
tempted to describe our village. But 
let us hope that there are many thou- 
sands not less, but even more, fortu- 
nate, in the broad plains of Russia. 


J. D. REEs. 


From The National Review. 
THE ART OF READING BOOKS.! 


BY REV. J. E. C. WELLDON, 


THE cities and parishes which have 
taken advantage of the Public Libra- 
ries Act seem to me to have been wise 
in their generation. They have under- 
stood the civilizing and refining power 
of literature. They have seen in it 
the antidote, or one of the antidotes, 
against what is mean and materialistic 
in modern life. It is related by the 
historian Diodorus Siculus that over 
the doors of the great Egyptian Library 


1 An address delivered on January 4th at the 
opening of the Kilburn Public Library. 














of Osymandyas—the king who gave 
his name, as you may remember, to 
Shelley’s sonnet — were inscribed the 
Greek words Wuxi iatpeiov, which mean 
“the sanatorium of the soul.’? For 
the soul may be valetudinarian like the 
body ; and, like the body, it has need 
of a bracing discipline. You can never 
cure any human ill by _ preaching 
against it; you must supplant it by 
some wholesome vital influence. The 
‘¢ expulsive power of a new affection,” 
as Cardinal Newman has called it in 
one of his sermons, is the only means 
of driving out old affections. Nodoubt 
he was thinking of religion, and he 
meant that one religious faith can be 
eradicated only by another ; it is proof 
against mere denial. But one taste or 
habit also yields only to another ; it is 
not destroyed but supplanted. And if 
you would draw men away from the 
public-house or the ‘ bucket-shop,” 
and from such associations as are con- 
genial to these places, you must awaken 
in them higher tastes and aspirations, 
and of these the love of reading is the 
chief. May I commend to you a pas- 
sage taken from a book which is not so 
popular nowadays as it was once, Bur- 
ton’s ‘* Anatomy of Melancholy” ? 
You know he treats first of the causes 
of melancholy among men, and then of 
its cure; he says, ‘‘So sweet is the 
delight of study the more learning they 
have (as he that hath a dropsy, the 
more he drinks the thirstier he is), the 
more they covet to learn, and the last 
day is prioris discipulus,” and then he 
relates the following story, which is 
worth remembering: ‘ Heinsius, the 
keeper of the library at Leyden in Hol- 
land, was mewed up in it all the year 
long ; and that, which to my thinking 
would have bred a loathing, caused in 
him a greater liking. ‘I no sooner 
(saith he) come into the library, but 
I bolt the door to me, excluding 
lust, ambition, avarice, and all such 
vices, whose name is idleness, the 
mother of ignorance and melancholy 
herself, and in the very lap of eter- 
nity, amongst so many divine souls, I 
take my seat with so lofty a spirit and 
sweet content that I pity all our great 
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ones and rich ones that know not this 
| happiness.’ ”’ 

It would be unsafe, perhaps, to pre- 
dict that many who hear me will use 
| this library in the spirit of Heinsius. 
But the love of books is one of the 
igreatest blessings in life. Only you 
}cannot love a book all at once ; with 
| books, as with men and women, love 
|is the privilege of long intimacy. It 
is only when books have been read 
|and re-read, and, as it were, clasped to 
|the heart, that they become in Macau- 
|lay’s words, ‘*the old friends who are 
never seen with new faces ; who are 
| the same in wealth and poverty, in 
| glory and in obseurity.”” To know even 
one book in this way is to gain a spirit- 
ual revelation. It is thus that the 
study of the Bible, even as literature, 
has so profoundly affected English life 
and thought ; for it often seems to me 
that the most sharply drawn of all 
dividing lines in English history is 
between reading and non-reading En- 
gland, or, in other words, between 
England without the Bible and En- 
gland with it. Our forefathers were 
contented with one book; we are 
sometimes not contented with many. 
Gibbon says, in his autobiography, that 
he would not ‘*exchange his early and 
invincible love of reading for the treas- 
ures of India.’? But modern education 
has so far equalized the social classes 
of the community that the pleasure of 
reading, which at the beginning of this 
century was enjoyed by a small culti- 
vated minority, has already become, or 
is fast becoming, the boon of all. 

Did it ever occur to you to realize 
what a change the universality of read- 
ing and writing, which has only come 
to be true since the Education Act of 
1870, has made in the English-speaking 
world? It is not the only change 
which distinguishes the nineteeuth 
century from all the preceding centu- 
ries ; for I suppose (to take one exam- 
ple) there is no reflection more curious 
than that the means of locomotion 
should have remained practically the 
same from the time of the Pharaohs 
until the reign of King George the 
Fourth, and then should have been 
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revolutionized in a day. But fifty 
years ago a girl who left her village in 
the country for domestic service was 
cut off from her home, her family, and 
all the associations of her past life ; 
she could not write to her parents, nor 
they to her; and if they did write, 
or get somebody to write for them, it 
was impossible for her to read their 
letter ; she might be ill, she might be 
ruined, she might be dead, and the 
probability was that nobody who felt a 
natural interest in her story would 
know anything about her. How differ- 
ent it all is now, when, by the gentle 
arts of reading and writing, and espe- 
cially of photography, that beneficent 
means of keeping the memory of our 
absent friends and children alive within 
our hearts, there is not an incident of 
her life, wherever she may be, but it 
is familiarly known to all the members 
of her family! Dreary indeed was the 
old age of the poor fifty years ago, 
without books, without newspapers, 
without any broadening interests. But 
to-day, even where the parents cannot’ 
read, their children are their inter- 
preters of human things, and whatever 
pain the parents may feel, as is not un- 
natural, in the consciousness of their 
own inferiority, is more than compen- 
sated by their honest pride in their 
children’s culture. 

You, ladies and gentlemen, to whom 
this library will offer in future the re- 
sources of its many thousand volumes, 
will all be readers; and I do not see 
how I can better utilize the few min- 


utes in which I have the honor of ad-| 


dressing you than by trying to give you 
such advice as will help you to read 
wisely. 
this library will not be students ; they 
will not have unlimited time for read- 
ing books ; it is perhaps only for a brief 
hour, when the toil of the day is done, 
that they will think of getting literary 
information. Sydney Smith said once : 
“Live always in the best company 
when you read. No one in youth 
thinks on the value of time. Do you 


ever reflect how you pass your life ? 
If you live to seventy-two, which I 
hope you may, your life is spent in 


For most of those who employ | 
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the following manner. An hour a day 
is three years; this makes twenty- 
seven years sleeping, nine years dress- 
ing, nine years at table, six years 
playing with children, nine years walk- 
ing, drawing, and visiting, six years 
shopping, and three years quarrel- 
ling.”’ 

It may be permitted me to hope that 
you will not spend your life — at least 
the ladies will not —altogether in this 
way, partly because you will enjoy the 
benefits, moral as well as intellectual, 
of this library. Yet, however econom- 
ical of your time you may be, it will be 
a practical difficulty for you or for any 
one in the present day to cope with the 
vast and ever-increasing mass of liter- 
ature. It is perhaps three thousand 
years since the invention or use of 
writing, and during that time the writ- 
ers of many nations and many ages 
| have been pouring out books, until the 
| stream of literature has swollen into a 





|cataraci —a very Niagara of books — 


which sweeps, or threatens to sweep, 
away the delights of civilization before 
it. The reader of to-day aspires to 
know something of the thoughts which 
the wisest of men in all the periods 
of history have expressed upon the 
most vital subjects of human inter- 
est. He cannot, therefore, acquiesce 
in narrow reading. He must read 
widely, not in English only, but in 
many languages, or in translations 
from them. He must cultivate a cos- 
mopolitan literary spirit. But life is 


;short ; and alas! art is long, and is 


becoming longer ; the number of books 
which a busy man can read in a year 
can hardly at the most exceed fifty ; 
and, considering what a strain is now 
put on the most absorbing literary 
appetite, Iam ata loss to see how any 
man who lives at the end of the twen- 
ticth century will deserve to be called 
educated at all. For books do not be- 
come shorter as they become more 
numerous, it rather seems that they 
increase in bulk and volume ; for Gib- 
bon wrote the history of the ‘ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” a 
period of fifteen hundred years, in 
‘eight octavo volumes, and a living his- 














torian occupies the same number of 
volumes with the history of less than 
thirty years in England alone. 

In these circumstances, looking to 
the accumulating mass of literature 
which is new, busy men have hit upon 
various methods of arriving by a kind 
of short-cut at literary knowledge. 
One method has been to choose an 
arbitrary number of the best books, 
and to concentrate attention upon 
them. Sir John Lubbock is, I think, 
responsible for the original list of The 
Hundred Books which are most widely 
approved, and he, if any one, is com- 
petent to make the selection ; but the 
number has been found too large, or it 
has not been always accepted, and so it 
has been reduced by various authorities 
until it has come to be supposed that 
there is no difficulty in determining a 
number, however small, of the best 
books in the world, and I remember 
that a lady wrote to me not long ago 
asking me to name the three best books, 
exclusive of the Bible. Then, again, 
it has been thought possible to acquire 
an insight into literature by selections 
or extracts from famous books, or by 
abridgments of them. It sometimes 
happens that a person reads a review 
of a book and imagines he has done as 
much as if he had read the book itself. 
But upon the whole I would venture to 
give you a serious warning against all 
extracts and abridgments, whatever 
they may be. The author of a book 
has a right to demand that, if it is read, 
it should be read as he wrote it ; it is 
not the same book when it is cut up or 
boiled down. And as to reviews, they 
are not the book at all; they are no 
more the book than a man’s clothes are 
the man himself; and, if you have 
ever written a book and seen it re- 
viewed, it is only too likely that you 
have experienced a sense of astonish- 
ment at observing that, though you 
may not have possessed a complete 
knowledge of the subject with which it 
deals, yet at least you knew more than 
the reviewer. 

There is an art of reading, I think, 
as well as an art of writing. It is not 
enough that people should be told to 
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read; they must be told how they 
ought to read, and what. For in all 
life it is not the work which men have 
to do that makes the difference, it is 
the way in which they do it. A man 
may do little or nothing and be always 
at work, or he may administer an em- 
pire and be at leisure. Let me sup- 
pose, then, that you have an hour a 
day, and no more, to expend upon 
literature. 

There are two perfectly different 
ways of reading a book. It is curious 
that we often speak of reading as if it 
were always the same thing. But no- 
body, after consideration, will maintain 
that it is possible or necessary to read 
‘“‘The Proverbs of Solomon” and 
‘* King Solomon’s Mines” in the same 
way. Bacon, in his essay upon stud- 
}ies, puts the matter clearly: ‘Some 
| books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested ; that is, some books are 
to be read only in parts, others to be 
|read but not curiously, and some few 
to be read wholly, and with diligence 
> It is fair to say that 





and attention.”’ 
there will be a great saving of time, if 
ithe number of books which require to 
ew ** chewed and digested”? is made as 
small as possible. 

Ido not deny that the habit of con- 
centrating the full power of the mind 
upon. every chapter and page of a book 
|is a discipline of very high value. The 
| study of books written in a foreign lan- 
guage, whether ancient or modern, 
forms this habit, and is principally val- 
uable as forming it. In fact, it may 
| be doubted if a person ever reads his 
own language in such a way as to ap- 
preciate its full meaning. But the 
|great majority of books in a public 
| library do not require and do not de- 
|serve to be so read. In looking at 
some statistics of the books taken out 
of one of the public libraries by the 
working classes, I notice that the class 
of books which is in most request is 
novels, and the class which is in least 
request is sermons. It is not for me, 











being a clergyman, to declare with 
what degree of attention sermons ought 
‘ to 


be read. ButI confidently say that 
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nearly all novels admit of light and 
rapid reading. Where the point of a 
book lies in its narrative rather than in 
its style or substance, the process of 
‘*¢ tearing out its heart,’’ as it has been 
called, is the secret of alleviating labor. 
To some extent the same is true of 
history, and especially of that fascinat- 
ing form of history — biography. You 
do not want to know or remember all 
the incidents ; you want to grasp the 
general contour of the country (if I 
may use a geographical expression), 
not to be able to name every height 
and valley in it. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that you have made an acquisi- 
tion of knowledge which is well worth 
having, if your reading enables you 
not, indeed, to produce your facts at an 
instant’s call, but to discover where 
they are to be found and what they 
are, when leisure is given you. It ap- 
pears to me, then, that one book in 
twenty should be read scrupulously ; 
the rest may be read, so to say, currente 
oculo. But it is more important to read 
wisely than to read widely. Intellec- 
tual health, like physical, depends not 
upon the amount of food consumed, 
but upon the digestion. And, if it be 
necessary to decide what books are 
they that should be read not with the 
eye only but with the soul, they will be 
such books as, in the German phrase, 
have been * epoch-making,”’ and have 
exercised a lasting influence upon the 
current of human thotght. They are 
not many, but in them is contained 
the essence of all literature. In reli- 
gion, the Bible, and these two books 
which are most closely founded upon 
it, the ** De Imitatione Christi’? and 
‘The Pilgrim's Progress ;”’ in poetry, 
the writings, or some at least of the 
writings, of the four great masters — 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe — 
who guard the portals of human sen- 
{iment for all time; in history, Thu- 
cydides and Gibbon as_ respectively 
illustrating the perfection of historical 
science in miniature and on a scale 
of majestic dignity; in philosophy, 


Plato’s ** Republic,”? which by the gen- 
ius of the late master of Balliol has 
been made an English classic, and Pas- 
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cal’s ** Pensées ;”’ in political science, 
Aristotle’s ‘* Politics,’ Montesquieu’s 
“L’Esprit des Lois,’? and Adam 
Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations ;”’ in sci- 
ence, Bacon’s ‘* Novum Organum,’’ 
Newton’s * Principia” (if it be intelli- 
gible to you), and Darwin’s ‘ Origin 
of Species ’’ —these are all or nearly 
all the books that have been ‘ epoch- 
making,’’ and to read these will be to 
enter, however humbly, into the temple 
of knowledge and truth. 

There is an exhilaration in the thor- 
ough study of noble literature. It 
gives tone and courage to the mind. 
The famous novelist, George Eliot, 
says it was her wont to seek inspiration 
for her writings by daily intercourse 
with the good and great writers of the 
past. May you learn the satisfaction 
of living, if but for an hour each day, 
in the company of the good and great ! 

For the last word that I will say in 
the hope of enabling you to make the 
best use of the library which is now 
opened, is that you will do well if you 
read something that is worth reading 
every day of your lives. One hour a 
day amounts to many weeks in a life- 
time; and it is not by doing great 
things now and then, but by doing 
something continually, that the best 
and most lasting results are attained. 
*“*The modern university,’ says Mr. 
Carlyle somewhere, ‘is a library.’’ It 
is a university in which you all may 
graduate. It is a home which stands 
above the stress and pain of evil days. 
For literature, like virtue, is its own 
reward ; and none but they to whom 
that reward has been given know or 
imagine how unspeakably great it is. 


From The Times of India. 
TRIAL BY ORDEAL. 

SoME years ago I had charge of a 
postal division on the western coast, 
parts of which had seldom, if ever, 
been visited by a European officer. 
The people were for the most part sim- 
ple folk and very superstitious. One 
morning I received information that a 
considerable sum of money, forming 
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part of the contents of the mail from a 
head to a sub-office, had been stolen 
on the road. The whole affair was 
wrapped in mystery. The only clue 
the police had been able to obtain was 
that one runner, whom we shall call 
Rama, had since the theft paid off cer- 
tain debts in the village which had long 
pressed upon him ; but there were no 
other suspicious circumstances, and the 
man had done ten years’ good service. 
As a last resource it was determined to 
resort to trial by ordeal, and for this 
purpose an aged Brahmin, who was 
supposed to possess occult powers and 
to be in daily communion with the 
gods, was consulted, and readily under- 
took to discover the thief. All the 
runners, a goodly array of sturdy Mah- 
ratta peasants, were summoned to the 
office ; and under the guidance of a 
cheyla, or disciple of the old Brahmin, 
we all proceeded to the small, deserted 
temple of Mahadeo, situated at some 
distance from the village. It was a 
desolate spot and bore an evil reputa- 
tion. The temple, owing to some 
desecration in the past, had been aban- 
doned, and was almost buried among 
weeds and tangled brushwood. 

The hour selected was about 6 P.M., 
and the long twilight shadows gave the 
place a weird, uncanny look. The old 
Brahmin was awaiting us, and as we 
approached appeared to be busy mut- 
tering incantations. The runners all 
seemed to be more or less under the 
spell of the hour, but the look of real 
fright on Rama’s face. was quite dis- 
tinct. The Brahmin, having finished 
his incantations, arose and, addressing 
the men, said: ** You are about to 
face the gods ; to the innocent the trial 
will be nothing, but to the guilty much. 
In the temple a magic wand has been 
placed on the altar. Each of you must 
go in turns, take up the wand and turn 
round three times, repeating the name 
of Mahadeo ; the wand will stick to the 
hand of the guilty one.’’ By this time 
it was nearly dark; I glanced in 
through the door of the temple. A 
solitary oil buttee threw a fitful light on 
the altar, on which an ordinary bamboo 
stick about two feet long reposed 
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among grains of uncooked rice and cut 
limes, the whole sprinkled with red 
powder. A curtain was drawn across 
the door and the men entered one at a 
time. As each one appeared the Brah- 
min seized his hands and raised them 
to his forehead, and then allowed him 
to pass on and join his fellows. Com- 
ing to Rama he went through the same 
pantomime, but instead of allowing 
him to pass on bade him to stand aside. 
When the last man had gone through 
the ordeal the Brahmin turned to Rama 
and said quietly, ‘‘ Tell the sahib how 
you stole the money. 

To my utter amazement Rama fell 
on his knees, confessed that he was 
the thief, and offered to show where 
he had hid the balance of the money. 
He had succeeded in opening the mail 
bag without seriously disturbing the 
seals; the postmaster had not really 
examined them, and so their having 
been manipulated had escaped notice. 
Needless to say, the Brahmin was re- 
warded and poor Rama was sent to 
repent at leisure in the district jail. 
Now the natural question is, ‘*‘ How 
was it done?’ Very simply. The 
temple, the lonely glen, the uncanny 
hour, the incantations, all were mere 
accessories to appeal to the supersti- 
tions of the ignorant peasants. The 
“magic wand’? was thickly smeared 
with strongly scented sandalwood oil. 
Rama’s guilty conscience prevented 
him from touching it, as he firmly be- 
lieved the wand would stick to his 
hands, and his, of course, was the only 
hand that did not smell of the oil. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
AN ELIZABETHAN ZOOLOGIST. 

A GLANCE at Mr. Topsel’s account of 
certain animals which are not to be 
found in our zoological gardens, and 
which have been overlooked by nine- 
teenth-century naturalists, may not be 
without interest even for the sceptical 
modern reader. He describes several 
varieties of apes which were quite un- 
known to Darwin, notably the satyr 
and the sphinx. Satyrs, he tells us, 
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inhabit the islands of the Satyride, 
which are three in number, standing 
right over against India (there is a 
Shakespearean vagueness about his 
geography). They keep their meat 
under their chins, and from thence take 
it forth to eat. They are seldom taken 
alive, but one was caught in the woods 
of Saxony —rather a long way from 
home — which was tamed and taught 
to talk. There are several different 
kinds of satyrs, including pans, fauns, 
and sileni. The sphinx is a dangerous 
species of ape, with a woman's face 
and breasts. If a man first perceive 
the sphinx, he shall be safe, but other- 
wise it is mortal to man. The pigmies, 
our author decides, belong to the sim- 
ian, and not, as some have thought, to 
the human species, *‘ because they have 
no reason, modesty, honesty, nor jus- 
tice, speak imperfectly, and, above all, 
have no religion, which (as Plato says) 
is common to all men.”? Mr. Topsel 
has no great admiration for the ape in 
any of its varieties, for he holds it to 
be ‘a subtill, ironical, ridiculous, and 
unprofitable beast, good only for laugh- 
ter.”’> There is one use, however, to 
which he may be put ; for when a lion 
is old or sick he recovers himself by 
eating an ape. The various organs of 
the animal, moreover, contain valuable 
medicinal properties when properly 
prepared, though they are neglected by 
our latter-day doctors. Still, it is well 
to know that the heart of an ape, dried, 
and a groat’s weight thereof drunk in 
a draught of stale honey, strengthens 
the heart, sharpens the understanding, 
and is sovereign against the falling 


THE ENGLISH PHEASANT A JAPANESE 
Birp. — We owe many things to Japan ; 
but it is not generally known that the 
pheasant of our preserves can trace its 


pedigree on one side to the more brilliant | 


bird of the Land of the Rising Sun. Such 
is, however, the case. The Japanese pheas- 
ant, the Phasianus versicolor, is a bird of 
splendid plumage with a breast of dark 
grass-green color, a blue neck, and with 
searlet feathers on the head. Up to 1840 
it was unknown in Europe except as a 
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sickness. The gulon seems to be a 
curious and far from attractive animal 
which was unknown to the ancients, 
but with which Mr. Topsel and _ his 
contemporaries had some slight ac- 
quaintance. It was supposed to be a 
cross between a lion and a hyena, and 
was called the gulo on account of its 
gluttonous habits, since it was accus- 
tomed to stuff until its body stood out 
likea bell. ‘It may be,’’ says our 
author, ‘‘ that God hath ordained such 
a creature in those countries to express 
the abominable habits of the noblemen 
who sit from noon till midnight, eating 
and drinking, particularly in Muscovy 
and Lithuania. I would to God that 
this gluttony had been confined to 
those unchristian or heretical apostat- 
ical countries, and had not spread itself 
over our most civil and Christian parts 
of the world.”” The gorgon, of which 
no portrait is given, is proper to Africa, 
and is a terrible beast, with fiery eyes 
which look neither forwards nor up- 
wards, but always on the earth. It 
lives entirely on poisonous herbs, and 
when it sees an enemy it opens its 
mouth and sends forth a horrible breath 
which poisons the air over its head, 
so that all creatures breathing the air 
fall into convulsions. It is a vexed 
question, however, whether the poison 
proceeds from the creature’s throat or 
eyes, and Mr. Topsel inclines towards 
the latter supposition, because some 
of Marius’s soldiers, when invading 
Africa, tried to kill a gorgon which 
was feeding, but as soon as it raised 
its head and looked at them they fell 
down dead. 


museum specimen ; but fifty years ago, a 
few pheasants were brought to Amsterdam 


from Japan in the living state. The Earl 
of Derby, grandfather of the present earl, 
and a distinguished zoologist, became pos- 
sessed of a single male bird, and by crossing 
it with the pheasant of this country (the 
Phasianus colchicus) and repeated breeding 
back, a new race of birds was introduced, 
and the beautiful pheasant of our preserves, 
with its iridescent plumage, was produced 
and naturalized as an English bird. 





